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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





Stew Y notice of the old English 
7m 6paintings recently shown at 
the Lotos Club, I am grieved 
to find has hurt the feelings 
of Messrs. W. Scott & Sons, 
picture dealers of Montreal, 
who contributed several of 
the canvases on that occasion. 
In a letter from the firm, I 
am told that two American gentlemen, one of them an 
artist, and the other ‘‘ a successful and shrewd business 
man, who is a large collector,” requested that the pic- 
tures should be sent here. The writer goes on to say: 


“These two gentlemen made their own selections, and, 
therefore, in seeking to belittle these paintings, you reflect on 
their taste and judgment, and also cast discredit on two of the 
oldest and most respectable picture dealers in London. A large 
number of good experts, newspapers as well, gave very high 
praise to these pictures. Your assertion that the best English 
pictures are readily bought up in England must be wide of the 
mark, as evidenced by the number of fine English pictures on 
this continent in both private and public collections, as well as 
in the dealers’ hands. The fact is, that second-rate pictures are 
just as difficult to sell on this side of the water as in Europe, 
there being just as many good judges here as there, and people 
just as able to purchase. No one knows this better than the 
dealers who take pictures to the best market, and where they can 
get the best prices; and although you may try to throw cold 
water on English pictures, people will continue to buy them, 
even if they have to patronize the English dealers.” 


By the last sentence it appears that, these gentlemen 
suspect me of harboring a special prejudice against 
English pictures. So far from that being the case, I 
have always found much to admire in the works of 
certain of the old English masters, and not a little in 
many of those of the present century. Much space in 
the magazine has been devoted to the attempt to win 
for them due recognition ; so much, indeed, that I have 
been taken to task by some of my contemporaries for 
caring too much for the art of England. But it is be- 
cause I sincerely admire the great painters of that coun- 
try that I deplore the absurd misrepresentations of them 
that pass current in America, and which can but bring 
the masters into contempt in the eyes of those who have 
never seen any of theif productions supposed to warrant 
their reputations, Of the old English pictures shown at 
the Lotos Club I said: ‘“ Not one, except the small Con- 
stable, ‘Deadham Mill,’ justly represented the man to 
whom it was credited.” If Messrs, W. Scott & Sons 
understand their business, they surely know that this is 
true. Anyway, it was and is my deliberate opinion, 
and I beg them to try to believe that I may reasonably 
entertain it without any desire to “reflect upon” or 
“cast discredit upon” them or anybody else. 


*  * 
* 


Ir is evident that the present interest in the impres- 
sionist cult is regarded by Mr. Durand-Ruel as no pass- 
ing-fancy. In taking up men like Mauffra and Zando- 
meneghi, he is as consistent as when he persuaded the 
public to appreciate the Barbizon School, after having, in 
the mean while, bought at very low prices every picture 
by Millet, Rousseau,and Corot he could secure. A col- 
lection of Mary Cassatt’s paintings and etchings will be 
shown at his galleries in February. Those who have 
guaged the ability of this lady only by her ill-considered 
mural decoration in The Woman’s Building at The 
World's Fair will be surprised at this display of her 
work. Miss Cassatt is the only American artist in 
whom Mr. Durand-Ruel has ever shown any interest, 
and this exception is made in favor of one of the most 
pronounced—and, it must be added, one of the most 
able—-of the impressionist group. 


*  * 
* 


Ir will be interesting to learn the result of the well- 
advertised sale of ‘“ Mr. Louis R. Ehrich’s collection of 
Dutch and of Flemish Masters,” which will take place at 
the Fifth Avenue Art galleries while the present issue 
of The Art Amateur is in the press. The pictures have 
received a factitious importance by their public exhi- 
bition in the galleries of The American Society of Fine 
Arts, which many persons will regard as an endorse- 
ment of their merits. Thisis tobe deplored ; for never 
has there been shown in New York a “collection” with 
more misleading attributions, Some of the pictures 


with the least pretentious names are good of the kind 
that may be picked up almost any week in the public 
auction-rooms of Paris at a few hundred francs apiece ; 
but, almost without exception, those attributed to the 
more famous men are either poor copies or only “ of the 
school” of the master to whom they are assigned. 
Last month I called attention to the fact that the orig- 
inal of the Van Ostade, of which a copy was shown in 
this collection, could be seen at the rooms of Mr. Durand 
Ruel. This picture Mr. Ehrich has now withdrawn 
from. the sale; but, “en revanche,” he has converted 
the painting which he formerly attributed to Franz 
Hals into “ a glorious example” of Rembrandt. I see no 
evidence that either master put his brush to the canvas. 


*  * 
+ 


AN expert in the auction business assures me that 
if the glass had not been taken off the Inness pictures at 
the Halstead sale they would have brought at least 
twenty per cent more than they did. Seen on the 
platform, under the glare of the gas-light, and held up 
flat by the awkward boys who showed them off to the 
audience, some of them looked crude and their heavy 
impasto became displeasing. Glass and velvet-lined 
shadow-box are a conspicuous feature of the Ehrich 
“old masters.” Let us see how much they will help 
the sale of them. 


* * 
* 


To the uninitiated there was something mysterious in 
the great success of the sale of the contents of the studio 
of the late Charles Jacque. But I had been prepared 
for it by a well-informed Paris correspondent, who told 
me that there was a grand combination of the dealers, 
who had determined to boom the sale. They cer- 
tainly managed the affair very well. “Among the prices 
obtained were 30,000 frs. for “Le Grand Troupeau,” 
12,000 frs. for “Cattle at the Drinking Place,” and 13,- 
ooo frs. for “‘ The Return of the Flock.” Yet, as I have 
said before, Jacque is by no means to be counted in the 
first rank of French painters. His place is with men 
like Ziem and Boudin—rather behind Boudin, perhaps. 
It should be remembered that pictures bearing the name 
of Charles Jacque, even as sold in good faith by repu- 
table dealers, are not necessarily wholly by him. Four 
years ago there was an exhibition of his pictures in 
Paris, and I was told by an eye-witness that before the 
opening his son camein and touched up nearly all the 
paintings, and put in his father’s signature wherever it 
was missing. 

* * * 

LAST month I spoke of an “ old Crome” bought at 
an auction sale in London for £14 and sold to a New 
York collector for $2000. Mr. George A, Hearn under- 
stands that he is the collector referred to, and writes to 
me that this rumor was started by a certain Pall Mall 
picture dealer, from whom he has since received a 
written retraction and apology, and he sends me a copy 
of it. The dealer saw the painting in Mr. Hearn’s house, 
and supposed that it was the “old Crome” he saw 
knocked down at Christie’s.for £14. Mr. Hearn adds: 


‘* This is the man who sold the ‘ Constable’ to Lord Burton 
for £6000 and was obliged to refund the money. His motives 
may possibly be explained by the fact, as he himself stated to 
me, that he sold a similar picture to mine to a gentleman in this 
city for £2500.” 


So it appears that Mr. Hearn did not pay $2000 for a 
picture sold for £14,. but another New Yorker paid 
£2500 ($12,500) for “a similar picture !” 

+ * 

Mr. HEARN concludes his letter to me by taking ex- 
ception to my criticism of the “ Pieter de Hooghe” and 
the “Isaac Van Ostade” which he presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum. He says: 


‘ The facts in regard to the Isaac Van Ostade from the Com- 
mandeau sale are: Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., at my re- 
quest, cabled in regard to the picture, and were informed by one 
of the first experts of Paris that it was an undoubted and fine ex- 
ample, and should bring 30,000 to 40,000 francs. I telegraphed 
an offer of 25,000 francs. The picture was bought for me at 
the sale, by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., for less, as you 
have been correctly informed. 

‘* The Pieter de Hooghe was bought about the same time in 
Paris, and the pictures were both given to the Metropolitan 
Museum, because of the interest that I feel in an institution to 
which I would not give anything in regard to which I had the 
slightest doubt, I then believing and still believing that they 
were genuine examples of these celebrated artists. 

** As they have been questioned, 1 havewritten to the Museum, 
requesting that they will send the pictures to Paris next Spring, 
to be submitted to the best experts, that I will pay all expenses, 
and if the opinion is unfavorable,I will give the Museum an 





amount of money equal to cost of the pictures, for the privilege 
of withdrawing them, as I would under no circumstances p, 
falsely. represented.” 

Really, Mr. Hearn takes this matter too much to 
heart. He is satisfied with the “ Van Ostade” and the 
“ Pieter de Hooghe,” and so no doubt is the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. Then, why mind what anybody 
else thinks about them? As to the Museum submitting 
the merits of these paintings to the judgment of experts 
abroad, why should it do so, and still leave upon its walls, 
without benefit of. such inquisition, the scores of « olq 
masters,” which are much inferior to the gifts of Mr. 
Hearn. As to the “ Isaac Van Ostade,” there is surely 


some mystery. “ One of the first experts in Paris” told 
Mr. Hearn that the picture was “ an undoubted and fine 
example, and should bring 30,000 to 40,000 francs,” and 


yet in the presence of the leading dealers of Paris and 
London it was allowed to become the property of Mr, 
Hearn for only 10,000 francs! Could that “ expert” have 
told the truth ? 


* * 
* 


SURELY it was a fatuous proceeding on the part of 
Mr. Constant Mayer to attempt an_ idealization of 
“ Trilby.” No matter how well it might be done—and 
in the picture at Knoedler’s gallery there are some beau- 
tiful passages of painting—it would never be accepted by 
the public as a substitute for Du Maurier’s own « mcep- 
tion of that erratic young woman. Mr. Mayer repre- 
sents Trilby under hypnotic influence, which is wel] 
suggested by the death-like pallor of the face, the vacant 
expression of the eyes, and the relaxation of the muscles 
of the drooping arms. The picture, painful as it is, 
has a certain success, and scores of the photogravure 
reproduction of it, published by Knoedler & Co., finda 
sale at $15 a copy. 

*,* 

THE Cleveland Art Association, consisting of thirty- 

six artists or persons especially interested in the present 


notable art movement in that city, duly arrived in New 
York, and spent much of their time at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. On their arrival I received the follow- 
ing courteous invitation, which, unfortunately, | had to 
decline: 


Mr. MONTAGUE MARKS, 

DEAR SIR: We have noted the excellent articles in The Art 
Amateur and it would give us great pleasure and serve a most 
helpful purpose if we could have the honor of a visit from you at 
this hotel on Tuesday evening and an informal talk on art mat- 
ters in this great city. We would be ‘ good listeners’’ and very 
thankful people. 

Trusting that you may be pleased to grant our request for the 
good of the cause, 

I am, yours respectfully, 
Union Square Hotel. B. E. Helman, Corr’g Sect’y. 


* * 
* 


LET me now resume the brief notes of criticism on 
the “old masters” at The Metropolitan Museum which 
were begun in the December number of the magazine, 
especially for the benefit of this highly intelligent body 
of “ Art Pilgrims” from Cleveland : 

Of the “collection of old masters and pictures of the 
English school” presented to the Museum by Mr. Mar- 
quand, reference has already been made to the numbers 
in the catalogue attributed to Hals, Tiepolo, \ indyck, 
and Teniers. 

Hogarth: No. 267, “ Miss Rich Building a flouse of 


Cards,” is acharming painting ; in color certain/y better 
than most of Hogarth’s work in The National Gallery. 


Hoogstraaten : No. 270, “.A Gentleman and Lady,” 
a very satisfactory picture by an artist not of the first 
rank, 


Moroni: No. 272, “ Portrait of a Man.” The attribu- 
tion is absurd. The painting does not even seem to be 
very old. 

Hans Holbein: No. 272, “ Archbishop Cranmer.” A 


fair painting, but surely not by Holbein. 

Leonardo Da Vinci: No. 275, “ Portrait of : Lady.’ 
An old picture; probably after Luini. 

Rembrandt: No. 277, “ Portrait of a Man ;”" interest 
ing, but not strong enough for Rembrandt. No. 280, 
bearing the same title, may be an early exam). No. 
281, “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” seems too !« ble for 
Rembrandt, Compare these with the robust “ Portrait 
of an Admiral” (No. 343) in the Schaus loan collection. 
“The Mills” (No. 279), a landscape sketch, is ic Rem- 
brandt’s vigorous manner. 

Gainsborough : No. 284, “ A Girl with a Cat,” is as 
unworthy of him as an example of his figure painting 4% 
the background is incredible as the work of such a ma 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 





Mr. Theo. M. Davis, is more like an inferior Michel 
than a Gainsborough. 

Turner: No. 285, “ Saltash.” An interesting exam- 
ple of his earlymanner. The sky is excellent, and the 
painting as a whole is harmonious and of fine quality ; 
evidently a study from nature. 

Reynolds: No. 286, ** Lady Carew.” A pretty pic- 
ture, but not a fine example of the painter. 

« Old’ Crome: No, 299, “ Hautbois Common,” has a 


. 


fine sky. 

Constable: No. 291,“ A Lock on the Stour,” is charac- 
teristically fine as to the sky, but the picture is so very 
dark that very little of nature can be recognized in it ; 
nor, indeed, in ‘‘ The Valley Farm” (No. 293). 

Masaccto: No. 295, ‘“‘ A Man and Woman at a Case- 
Interesting, but where in this picture are to be 


ment.” 
found the drawing and that admirable touch one asso- 
ciates with the work of this painter ? 


Jan \'an der Meer: No, 297,“ A Young Woman 
Openit ra Casement.” Truly this is an exquisite paint- 
ing, admirable in its fine lighting, atmosphere, drawing, 
and coloring. 

Albert Cuyp: No. 299, “ Landscape with Cattle.” A 
thoroughly bad painting. Compare it with the delight- 
ful * La \dscape with Figures” (No. 235), lent by Mr. 
Theo. M. Davis, which is fine in color, and equally 
strong in the landscape and the figures. 

Next month I hope to conclude these desultory notes. 


x * 
* 


THE coming visit of Carolus-Duran ought to be very 
interesting to him, quite apart from such interest as 
may be connected with the many commissions he may 
hope to secure as a portrait painter; for he will meet 
again several of his old pupils, some of whom have now 
become artists of reputation. It would be eminently 
fitting, by the way, if they should give him a public re- 
ception, The foremost of them all, John L. Sargent, is 
not in the United States, and that is a pity; for he and 
Carolus-Duran were great friends. When the latter paint- 
ed a ceiling decoration for the Luxembourg—it was in 
1878, I think—Mr. Sargent helped him, and introduced 
the figure of his master, which is to be seen in one corner 
of the work. 
illustration is given on another page, received an hon- 


His fine portrait of Duran, of which an 


orable mention at the Salon of 1879, and would probably 
have taken a medal but that the painting on the lower 
part of the canyas was somewhat slighted. This pic- 
ture, it may be remembered, was shown in New York 
at the Society of American Artists’ Exhibition in 1880, 


+ 
* 


ONE thing at least one may say in favor of the tech- 
nical methods of the Impressionists. With their use of 
pure colors, they are less likely to expose their work to 
deterioration through the ravages of time than are the 
men who “ tease” their colors on the palette and rework 
them on the canvas, until they might almost as well 
paint with mud, so far as posterity is concerned. There 
is one of these Impressionists, however, who used to 
sin terribly before his conversion to the ways of “ sweet- 
ness and light.” I mean Renoir, who in his youth, it is 
said, dashed off acres of potboiling landscapes, painted 
almost entirely with bitumen and greens. He disposed 
of these chefs-d’ceuvre to the dealers, who sold them to 
small merchants in the French provinces. Renoir, by 
the way, was not always a painter in his present broad 
manner. He used to decorate porcelain, like Cazin and 
many another artist who now enjoys a high reputation. 


2 
* 


“It may be doubted if there is any such demand on the part 
of the public fdr things identified with Napoleon as the dealers 
would have us believe. A man who sells thousands of photo- 
gtaphs of celebrities every year was asked yesterday if there was 
much demand for the ‘ Little Corporal’s’ portrait. He said, with 
a shake of the head, that he had not sold a single photograph of 
Napoleon during the past two years.’’"—New York Sun. 

LIKELY enough, if the statement is to be taken literally ; 
for Nap 
The stat 
that he 


‘on died before photography was invented ! 
ment is equally probable if the dealer meant 
, had not sold any photographs made after the 
paintings of the “Little Corporal ;” for there could be 
little demand for them in view of the fact that during 


the past year millions of pictures of the sort have been 
sold thro oh 
Say nothing of the sales by the print dealers. As a 
ma wt tau a 6 ° ° ° : 
matter of fact, the craze for “things identified with 
Napoleo 


the medium of the popular magazines, to 


il 1 IS very great in this country, and, as was 
illustrated naies: - oe 
Strated at the recent Fifth Avenue auction sale of the 








ter of landscape. No. 228, the ** Landscape,” lent by “collection” of a fictitious French nobleman, the fool 


public is as anxious as ever to jump into the net of 
the fool-fisher. MONTAGUE MARKS, 


THE MONET EXHIBITION, 


THE Impressionist school has its defects and vir- 
tues, otherwise it would not be a school. But even 
if we consider the Luminarists only, we shall find plenty 
to choose. Monet is generally held to be at the head of 
the group; but Monet is seldom interesting, at least to 
the present writer, when he deals with every-day, quiet 
landscape material. His “ multitudinous seas,” his rocky 
gorges of La Creuse, his moonlights in deep woods, his 
sunsets and sunrise effects are, however, something 
wholly new in French art, and superior to everything of 
the sort in English art, some of Turner’s works except- 
ed. The Luminarist method—spotting or hatching with 
unblended colors—is peculiarly appropriate to render the 
wildness and disorder of mountain scenery ; compare 
Monet with Courbet, Courbet with Rousseau, and 
Rousseau with the old classical landscape painters, and 
you will find that there has been a constant progress 
from flat tints to the mosaic-like method of the Lumina- 
rists, and, at the same time, from ordered, “ pastoral” or 
rural scenery to scenery of a wilder sort. Still, Pissarro 
uses practically the same means in painting quiet mead- 
ows, straggling villages, scenes of peasant life. Renoir’s 
vivid effects of sunlight or children basking in a garden 
or cocottes and voyons enjoying themselves in a river- 
side pavilion depend on the same principles, though his 
technique is somewhat different and more like that of 
the ordinary English water-color. It is needless to ex- 
tend the list. 

At the Monet exhibition which closed at the Durand- 
Ruel galleries on January 27th there were many speci- 
mens of his best work. The “Eglise de Varauge- 
ville,” perched among rough cliffs above the sea, is to be 
reckoned among them, as is the effect of sunlight over a 
field red with poppies, the winter scene with a haystack, 
“ Meule, dégel. soleil couchant,” the remarkable pictures 
of poplars in long, winding lines, the “ Etude de Mer,” 
with purple shadows of flying, cumulus clouds. Not less 
interesting are some three or four studies done while 
Monet was under the influence of Boudin, and, though 
already an Impressionist, had not discovered Lumi- 
narism. His “ Marine” might have been painted by that 
arch-impressionist, Manet. It is luminous in its way, 
but is decidedly low in tone, as is also the “ Route 

30issée,” in which the values are so finely observed that 
it has almost the effect of a study by Corot. 





A DISCOVERY ABOUT A FAMOUS PAINTING. 


THE revelations recently made of damage suffered by 
important paintings in The Louvre are now followed by 
even more remarkable discoveries in the museum of 
Amsterdam. Van der Helst’s well-known “ Banquet of 
the Archers,” painted in 1648, it appears, must have 
been cut down by about one third in 1815. It is exhib- 
ited as a sort of pendant to Rembrandt's so-called 
“ Night Watch,” and, even mutilated as it has been, it 
compares not unfavorably with that masterpiece. It is 
what is known as a “corporation picture,” a group of 
portraits disposed about a table laden with silver-gilt 
flagons, tall Venice glasses, and other sumptuous table- 
ware ; and as it now is seems painted with exaggerated 
force. Originally, however, as appears from a water- 
color copy made by Jacob Cats in 1779, and by an en- 
graving in the “ Galerie des Peintres Hollandais ” of Le 
Brun (1777-1792), the figures did not, as at present, 
crowd the canvas. A strip of about seven inches has 
been cut away from the bottom of the canvas, and the 
entire top of the picture, no less than a yard and a half 
of canvas, has also disappeared. The figures have not 
been touched ; but, of course, the entire effect of the 
picture has been changed. The upper part cut away 
showed a tall window from which came the flood of 
light so difficult to account for at present, and the lower 
strip of floor served to throw the figures back and put 
some space between them and the spectator. Doctor 
Johannes Dyserinck, who has made this discovery, sur- 
mises that the parts cut away may have been injured by 
damp; but it seems more likely, as suggested by the 
Paris Temps, that the mutilation was committed merely 
because it was thought desirable by the museum author- 
ties to hang the picture in a room with a low ceiling. 


THE INNESS PAINTINGS. 


THE pictures by the late George Innéss, of which we 
spoke last month, have since been placed on exhibition, 
those belonging to the estate at The Fine Arts Building, 
215 West Fifty-seventh Street, Mr, Halstead’s at The 
American Art Galleries, where they have since been 
sold at auction at rather disappointing prices. The 
former collection is much the larger and more compre- 
hensive; still no admirer of the artist should have 
missed seeing the Halstead exhibition, as it contained 
some of the best canvases of his mature style. But to 
gain an idea of Inness’s life-work, it will be best to take 
the display at The Fine Arts Building first. It contains 
a number of small and carefully but freely painted 
early pictures, mostly of Italian subjects, none of which 
should be passed over by the visitor, though we are 
compelled to speak of but a few. The “ Viaduct at 
Laricha, Italy,” is a view from a rocky height in shadow 
over a broad valley and distant hills, all in sunlight. 
The foreground rises boldly to the right, with trees and 
buildings; in front it is dotted with figures. It is 
rather thinly painted, but with decision. The tones are 
all grayish, but with no lack of color, Another Italian 
picture, ‘‘ Monte Lucia, Perugia, Italy,” is even more 
picturesquely composed, slightly warmer in color, and 
more boldly painted. The foreground here rises to the 
left, with a number of old olive and cypress-trees, in the 
shade of which figures are scattered about. Cloud 
shadows fall on the immediate foreground and on a 
dark mass of trees in the middle distance. The re- 
mainder of the picture is.in light, running off to a 
broken distance, dotted with white houses. A small 
American landscape, “Looking across the Hudson,” 
seems to be of nearly the same period. It is a view 
from a wooded height across the river, several blue 
ridges appearing, one above another, on the farther 
side. The best qualities of the artist are already mark- 
edly present in these small paintings. They are invari- 
ably well composed, as is everything that has left his 
easel. Forms are well studied, though the brush 
work is free and suggestive. The color is a trifle monot- 
onous, but harmonious, and the artist was evidently 
already preoccupied with those accidental atmospheric 
effects which later cost him so many experiments, and 
which have led to but qualified successes. 

More interesting even than these early paintings are 
several rapid studies and sketches for compositions, in 
which the painter has shaken himself free from conven- 
tions, which had never had but a very slight hold upon 
him, and in which his aim appears to have been that of 
the Impressionists—to attain as close a rendering as 
possible of some fleeting effect in nature. His unfailing 
sense of balance, his aptitude for composition, has made 
of every one of these studies a finished picture to all in- 
tents and purposes, while the momentary aspect of 
clouds, waves, rain, or wind-swept foliage is usually very 
happily expressed. It is noticeable that there are few 
sunset studies of this character, and that the few that 
exist are quiet in color. Oneof the bestisa storm effect, 
“ Off the Coast of Cornwall, England,” a little bay, with 
tall, dark rocks to the right, a fishing-boat drawn up on 
shore to the left, others making for port through a 
tumbled, discolored sea under a cloudy sky. The feel- 
ing for composition shows here in the way in which the 
boats are brushed in just as they have reached the most 
effective positions, in the introduction of a small figure 
of a woman, where she serves to carry down the line of 
the cliff, and in the manner in which the breakers dash 
in among the dark posts in the foreground. Every one 
of these incidents was doubtless observed in nature, but 
it is unlikely that they all occurred just so at the same 
moment. Seized upon as they happened, in succession, 
they yet give one the impression of a momentary glance, 
“Out of my Studio Door, Montclair,” is a carefully 
painted study of trees, done without hurry, but therefore 
with less exercise of choice. ‘ Alexandria Bay” is an 
excellent, quick study of twilight, sober in color, firm and 
decided in drawing. There must be a considerable 
number of these studies in existence, and they are among 
the best things that Inness has produced. 

But, probably, more than half his life as an artist was 
devoted to the attempt to reproduce more fully in his 
studio the effects which so engaged his attention out-of- 
doors. He had a lively imagination and was fond of 
experimenting. He has produced perhaps three or four 
hundred canvases, mostly of large size, in which these 
qualities make themselves more or less apparent in 
efforts to render the glow cf sunset, the mystery of 
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moonlight, startling bursts of light through dark clouds, 
violent contrasts of color. As, like the earlier Impres- 
sionists (those properly so called), he had been drawn 
to the painting of movement in landscape, so, like the 
Luminarists, he felt himself called upon to vie with na- 
ture in intensity of light and color. We do not say that 
he was at all affected by the French artists belonging to 
these two sects; he was certainly engaged in his experi- 
ments long before anything was generally known of 
them in this country, or even in France. It must be ad- 
mitted that his results were not often satisfactory. He 
came to use excessively crude colors, and to force his 
contrasts of light and dark so as to suggest theatrical 
scenery rather.than that of nature. Yet he occasion- 
ally touched success more often in his preparations than 
in his finished pictures. There are several of these prep- 
arations, lightly but boldly put in with scumbled masses 
outlined with thin, transparent color, which remind one 
of Constable’s work of the same order. ‘“ Moonlight” 
(No. 190) is one of these. “ Etretat, Normandie, France ” 
(No. 33), another. Among the finished works, a very 
beautiful ‘Early Moonrise” in a delightful sky, deep 
blue and violet, with a grove of stone-pines and a rich, 
green foreground, may be mentioned; and also a very 
poetic picture of “ Spring Blossoms ” by twilight, all dim 
white and pink in a thin, grayish mist. An autumnal 
scene, with cedars and sycamores to the right, “A 
Glimpse of the Hudson, Milton,” a sunset effect on the 
upper part of tall, white sycamore trunks; “ Picnic in the 
Woods, Montclair, New Jersey;” “Tarpon Springs, 
Florida,” a marshy foreground, with pines and pools of 
. water, are less ambitious in subject and very successful. 
Mr. Halstead’s pictures were all of Inness’s later 
manner, of striking subjects, broadly painted and richly 
colored ; but they had been well chosen, and included no 
downright failures. ‘ Moonrise” is a very interesting 
river view, the full moon just disengaged from the trees 
on the opposite bank, a little creek running into the 
foreground to the left, and a dark meadow, with darker 
clumps of trees, to the right. ‘“ Sunset on the Passaic” 
gives a very happy rendering of the glow that over- 
spreads land, sky, and water just before the sun sinks 
below the horizon. Much the same effect, coming just 
as a storm clears away, is shown in “Storm on the 
Delaware.” The river opens out broadly to the right, 
and theré is a double rainbow in the sky. “ Sunrise” is 
very rich in color and, for once, not discordant. Below 
will be found the prices and the names of the buyers: 
ee ES” Dg By Ogg cainnceeccccctgecsesuect $1,650 
** The Edge of the Forest.”” C. W. Gould.......... .. 
*Saneest on the Passnic.”” J. TR. Waseess. coccecccccccs cc 
ORS CORON.” TE, TOO boc ccccccececcccccoscce 
“Twilight in Florida.” J. R. Schiff... ............cc0ceeee 
is ME cise sss od stceteds. aecceees 
** Valley of the Olive Trees.” W. M. Laffan... ........... 
““A Breezy Autumn.” C. F. Butterfield haane tenes a 
“Summer Foliage.’? T. B. Clarke . 
to. ‘* A Woodland Path.” J. R. Watters. 
st, “Tie Crnee,” B. Waa. ccccvevcosec 
12. ‘**Midsummer.’"* A. T. White .. ......... ondenee 
13- ‘*An Autumn Sunset.” Louis Ettlinger............ ....-. 
oS ag eee oavees 
me “Passes Geer,” «=. F. MMGPEGEG. 0. 0. c04.ccccccce cece 
16. ‘* Near the Village.”” Franklin Murphy................+-- 
i, Sn MR OEE nd seamen 4ss0 sdiecsacicveseees 
18. ‘September Noon.”” A. H. Alker............. 


1g. “* A Silver Morning.” W.H.Granberry. ...... 
20, ‘Storm on the Delaware.” W.H. Granberry..... ...... . 3.550 
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Mr. F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S water-colors of summer 
days in Holland and Venice (of which the fourth series, 
we believe, is now on exhibition at the Avery Galleries), 
instead of becoming, with repetition, an old story, have 
increased in interest from year toyear. Familiarity with 
his subjects has only led Mr. Smith to study them more 
closely, to find new beauties in the old motives, to elab- 
orate his pictures more lovingly, and to put more of him- 
self into each one of them. New incidents also appear, 
such as the particularly happy group of shipping and 
gondolas and the statue over the garden gate in “An 
August Day,” and the delightful curve of the bridge in 
the middle distance “ Behind an Old Palazzo.” The 
latter is altogether a most remarkable composition. 
Two rows of tall wooden posts divide the canal into 
aisles, so to speak. Between them the little bridge 
springs across from riva toriva, and over it, above a mass 
of other buildings, loom the dome and campanile of a 
distant church. The old Palazzo is to the right, in 
shadow, and the foliage of its garden is reflected darkly 
between the paler reflections of the guiding posts. 
“ Waiting Gondolas” is another fine composition, with 
pink and white garden walls and masses of foliage on 
either side of a canal, spanned by a single arch in the 
middle distance. “The Old Shipyard,” with its huge 
buildings pierced by great arches and decorated by the 





week's wash of a color-loving population; an angle of 
the ducal palace seen ‘Over Ponte Paglio ;” “ Palazzo 
Contarini,” tall and white, with a little black gondola at 
its foot ; and “ Where the Fishermen Live,” within view 
of the distant dome of the Salute, are among the most 
beautiful of the Venetian subjects. The views from 
Holland are of shady canals in or near Dordrecht. 
Pappendrecht and The Hague. In these the quality of 
the atmosphere is more vaporous and cooler, the shadows 
are less definite, the lights less brilliant than in the 
Venice pictures. The play of light and shade in “ Be- 
tween the Showers” is particularly good, the wet street 
and the pale pink roof tiles catching the light between 
the shadows of the branches. ‘“ The Potato Market, 
Dordrecht,” with the square cathedral tower of the old 
city in the distance and an interesting group of canal- 
boats in the left-hand foreground ; ‘“ The Wyd-en-Zyd, 
The Hague,” and “ A Still Canal, The Hague,” “‘ Behind 
the Groot Kirke, Dordrecht,” and “ Waiting for a Tow, 
off Pappendrecht,” give one delightful glimpses of Hol- 
land, its watery ways, its amphibious population, its boats 
like floating houses, and its houses like anchored ships. 





MODERN DUTCH AND FRENCH PAINTINGS. 





SPEAKING of Josef Israels, Mr. Philippe Zilcken, in 
his book just published on “ Peintres Hollandais Mod- 
ernes,” says that one of his most remarkable qualities is 
to be foun in his drawing, which, unlike that of Meis- 
sonier or of Knaus, is calculated to render above all things 
the gesture, the movement of the figure. The truth of 
this remark is apparent in a very beautiful little picture 
of a “Seamstress” sewing by the dim light from a 
small window, which is at present on exhibition at the 
galleries of Messrs. A. Preyer & Co., 329 Fifth Avenue ; 
and perhaps still more in “ Before the Fire,” a small 
water-color replica of “‘ When one Grows Old,” repre- 
senting an old crone crouching over the embers. The 
slight action of these figures is not in the least exagger- 
ated, yet we feel that they are in movement. They 
have the look of being alive. This quality, however, is 
not entirely peculiar to Israels, for it makes half the 
charm of a delightful painting, by Kever, of “The 
Little Mother,” feeding her baby sister, who lies in a 
rude wooden cradle, and it appears in the large painting 
of figures and cattle, “Milking Time,” by William 
Maris, in the same galleries, where, by the way, no 
true admirer of the work of Jacob Maris should fail to 
see that wonderfully mysterious riverside twilight scene, 
in which a man, seated on a white horse, is leading an- 
other horse. At first sight the whole picture is brown 
in tone, but after a while the sky appears strangely lu- 
minous. A dozen fine examples of the admirable water- 
colorist, Weissenbruch, are also to be seen there, among 
which we would call attention especially to his “ Sum- 
mer Day” by a canal, with its fine, pearly sky; “A 
Quiet Corner,” with masses of dark trees standing out 
against white cumulus clouds; a “ Farm-house ” under 
the shelter of a grove, and a magnificent “ Village by a 
River,” seen from a height, with its red-tiled cottages 
in the foreground, and long tongues of land and ex- 
panses of water filling the distance. There is a “‘ Pota- 
to Harvest,” by V. Mauve, with a beautiful early morn- 
ing sky, which, though a water-color, might be a pen- 
dant to Millet’s “ Angelus,” and a ‘* Winter Woods,” 
with horsemen, and an excellent interior, “ Spinning 
Wool,” by the same painter. Some church interiors 
and landscapes by Bosboom, a cat picture by Miss 
Ronner, and a splendid cattle piece by De Haas, which 
was crowned at the Antwerp exhibition of last year, are 
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to be noticed ; and, perhaps most important of all, an 
uncommonly fine Daubigny, a “River View,” with a 
long, rough, grassy slope stretching all across the fore. 
ground from right to left, surmounted by spreading 
trees to the right, a pale, cloudy sky, and low, distant 
hills. Very few of Daubigny’s paintings are compar. 
able to this for atmospheric effect and delicacy of sentj- 
ment. Only one other French painting was noticed by 
the writer—a rather elaborate study by Troyon for a 
large moonlight picture of the crossing of a ferry, the 
boat in the foreground laden with a horse and wagon 
and two cows, one of which is leaning over to drink, 





THE HUBERT VOS EXHIBITION. 





ONE of the most interesting special exhibitions of the 
season was that at Ortgies’ Gallery of the paintings by 
Mr. Hubert Vos, late Acting Royal Commissioner of 


Arts for Holland to the World’s Columbian Exhibition 
at Chicago. Mr. Vos is associated in name with the 
contemporary Dutch school, but his dashing qualities 
are suggestive rather of Paris than of Amsterdam. As 
versatile as he is clever, he has made his mark in 


portrait-painting, in landscape, in genre and still-life, 
Among the more important paintings shown were “A 
Room in the Brussels Almshouse,” a large and admir- 
able picture, with many figures of old women at work at 
a long table, which, as well as his “ Poor Folks,” a dark, 
interior with figures, and “ The Angelus,” a Dutch in- 
terior with figures, figured at The World’s Fair ; “ The 
Fisherman's Tale,’’ another interior, with figures of an 
old man and a boy listening to his stories of the sea; 
“Faith,” an old woman praying, a really wonderful study 
of expression; ‘‘ A Drawbridge in Monnikendam,” with 
a successful rendering of evening light piercing through 
thick foliage; ‘‘ Sunset in the Harbor,” and portraits of 
Mrs. Henry Biddle, Mrs. Albert Clifford Barney (one of 
the best portraits in the recent loan collection), Mr, 
James W. Ellsworth, of Chicago, Mr. Robert Todd 
Lincoln, Mr. Moffat, with a cleverly managed gas-light 
effect, and Mr. Albert Toft, the young English sculptor— 
a brilliant bit of character painting. Mr. Vos has been 
very successful socially as well as professionally dur- 
ing his sojourn in the United States, and he will have to 
return here to complete various commissions for portraits 
that he will not be able to execute this season. 





ADMIRERS of the older English school should not fail 
to see the magnificent Lawrence, unquestionably the best 
example of the painter in America, which is at present 
on exhibition at the Boussod, Valadon & Co. galleries on 
Fifth Avenue. It is a group of a lady and a gentleman 
of the full size of life in an open portico, shaded by the 
branches of an oak-tree. The gentleman standing, in 
red coat and black silk breeches, is Mr. Augerstein, 
whose gift of his gallery of paintings was the beginning 
of the British National Gallery. The lady seated, ina 
white dress, with a black mantilla in her lap, is his wife. 
The group shows those forced accents, both of light and 
dark, which make Sir Thomas Lawrence’s smaller por- 
traits, as a rule, displeasing; but in the present work 
these touches are unnoticed because of its large size and 
the quiet power displayed in it. The picture has a very 
decorative effect, and seems to demand some big, oak- 
panelled hall entirely to itself, 





AT the Boussod, Valadon & Co. galleries there are 
also capital examples of Meissonier, Delacroix, Zicm, and 
Daubigny. Lovers of Japanese art should sce Mr. 
Glaenzer’s magnificent collection of color-prints after 
Toyokune, Yeishi, Outamaro, Hokusai, the lanc'scapist 
Hiroshige, and other masters, The impressions are all 
fine proofs, in many cases touched up by the artists with 
water-colors. Mr. Glaenzer is an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject, and his collection of prints after Hokusai in partic- 
ular cannot be equalled. 





At the Avery Gallery Mr. Percy Moran showed 4 


small number of cleverly executed water-colors during” 


the holidays. “Going to Market,” a girl in red bodice, 
white cap and apron; “Ready for Tea,” a pretty it- 
terior with a figure in gray and blue ; “ Dolly Varden,” 
on her walk through the meadows ; “ Battledore and 
Shuttlecock,” played by a child and a young lady on@ 
terrace, were perhaps the most attractive. A number 
of small oil paintings of landscapes, mostly twilight 
scenes, by Mr. A. C. Howland, R.A., were also on && 
hibition. They were very delicately painted, and with 
much feeling. 
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“FRENCH DRUMMER BOYS PLAYING TOPS.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY MARIS ROY. 
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CAROLUS-DURAN. 





In his “French Artists at Home,” the critic, Eudel, 
gives a graphic picture of the famous painter, who lives 
in Paris in an imposing suite of apartments in the Passage 
Stanislaus. Having half ascended the stairs, he tells us 
that unexpected sounds of an organ playing some mys- 
terious fugue drove him down again. He asked the 
janitor if he had not mistaken the house. Certainly 
not. This is where Monsieur Duran lives. 

Reassured, he once more mounted, knocked, and was 
admitted by a servant in livery to a little antechamber, 
where he found himself in company with a “ Jordaens” 
and some photographs after Hans Holbein and Velas- 
quez. The servant returned after having taken in the 
visitor’s card, and lifting a black and brown striped por- 
tiére, admitted the visitor to the studio. 

Flowing over with chic and attractiveness, Mr. Caro- 
lus-Duran, in a tight-fitting vest of black velvet, with 


. . . 
large collar turned over, loose cravat, frills to his cuffs, 


hair thick and long, mustache turned up, and beard cut 
fan-shape, came to meet him. For a background, he 
had at the moment the pipes of the organ on which he 
had been playing. They shone in the light, which fell 
directly on them from a large skylight. 

“You look surprised at my organ,” said he, offering a 
cigarette. 

“TI knew that you shoot like Vigeart, that you ride 
like a riding-master, and that you swim like Boynton, 
but, I admit, 1 did not know that you could play like 
Widor or Saint-Saens.” 

“You flatter me. I was a musician before I wasa 
painter, and I still adore music. And then the organ 
expresses the profoundest religious sentiments, with 


“¢ Its great voice that swells and dies out like the breeze,’ 


as Lamartine has it. It reminds me of the year which 
I passed in the convent of St. Francis de Subiaco in 
Italy, one of the most curious souvenirs of my life. I 
was known then as Brother Carlo.” 

The painter resumed his place before 
the instrument and began a prelude, but 


hangs a massive vase of gilt copper of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which has been converted intoa chandelier. There 
are rugs everywhere—on the divan, on the seats, and on 
the floor. They also cover the lower part of the walls, 
painted above in reddish brown. There are Daghistans, 
Kourdistans, and carpets of Shiraz, forming a mosaic 
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PEN PORTRAIT OF EMILE GIRARDIN. 














BY CAROLUS-DURAN- 


of warm and velvety tones. Here and there, among 
them, are Gothic tapestries, verdures, and Genoese silks. 
Remarkable among all is a great piece of red velvet 
from Granada, ornamented with palms and escutcheons 
embroidered in relief. Cushions covered with Oriental 
stuffs and Byzantine folding chairs furnish the studio. 


the tomb of the Medicis, and Japanese masks, looking 
like heads freshly cut off. 

On the wall near by hangs a portrait. The painter 
is shown holding a brush as big as a broom and a pal- 
ette proportional ; and beneath is the inscription : 


‘* Each does what he can ; but to make a good portrait one 
must be Carolus Duran. Louis,” 


“ Who is the artist who signs himself Louis ?” asked 
the visitor. 

“You would never guess,” was the answer, “ It js 
the King of Portugal.” 

The visit of Carolus-Duran to the Convent of Sul iaco, 
one of the most romantic spots in Italy, is an episode to 
which he often refers—sometimes with regret, as in a 
letter which we have seen where he contrasts the months 
of hard work and dreamy leisure passed there with the 
exacting and unprofitable life of great cities. While 
working on one of his first successful pictures, “ The 


Evening Prayer,’’ he occupied a cell like one of the 
monks, ate with them in the refectory, and in the jiours 
of recreation played ninepins with the brothers, or acted 


as umpire when disputes arose over the conduct of the 
game. He has always been fond of out-of-door exercises, 
He was noted at the convent asa wrestler, and is now an 


excellent horseman, fencer, and bicyclist. In Spain, 
where he went in 1866 to study Velasquez, he was again 
lucky enough, at Toledo, to secure lodgings in a mon- 


astery, that of San Juan, where, the monks being few, he 
was allowed to use the big refectory as an atelier. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1866 and the spring of 1867 he made 
many sketches in the neighborhood of Toledo, and 
painted the portraits of the Queen of Portugal and of the 
Marquise Palmela, first lady-in-waiting to her majesty. 
He was at this time only twenty-nine, having been born 
at Lille in 1838. His style was, however, already fully 
formed, and has only developed strength and precision, 
not changed in any material respect. 
Carolus-Duran is, in fact, one of the pioneers of modern 
brush work. He paints in the most straightforward 
manner, and has no secrets or special 
tricks. He believes in a well-stocked pal- 





was unluckily interrupted by a visitor. It 
was his day of reception, Tuesday, and 
the studio was soon full of people—Eng- 
lish, Americans, Russians—mostly pretty 
women in becoming toilettes. Mr. Duran 
went from one to another, with a compli- 
ment for this and an aphorism for that. 
He had three new pictures to show, drawn 
up opposite the big front window. They 
were three portraits—a young girl, a 
woman, a man of middle age. That of 
the woman, a splendid blonde, in a red 
dress, reminded one of Rubens. That of 
the man, a rich English banker, gave so 
strong an impression of reality that the 
sitter is said to have muttered, “‘ I do not 
know which is which; whether I am in 
the picture or out of it.” The little girl 
_ in white smiles on one like a Greuze from 
out a brown background. 

“T choose my backgrounds with great 
care,” said the painter; “for I remember 
the ‘mot’ of Rubens, which is known to 
all the world.” 

Among the other visitors there were 
some pupils, who came for advice about 
their work. One had been studying for 
seven years, and his picture had just been 
refused by the jury of the Salon, of which 
he complained bitterly. 

“We cannot take account of a man’s 
efforts,” said Mr. Duran, ‘ Dosomething 
good and you will be received.” 

Another has brought his sketches, and 
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complains of hard times and that he can- 
not sell anything. He gets a word of 
consolation, but is politely reminded that, 
to be an artist, one must love glory more 
than money, art more than glory, and na- 
ture more than art. 

And then the master broke away from 
them, and returning to his organ, entertained the more 
fashionable visitors with a Neapolitan air, which he sang 
and played with a good deal of taste. 

The atelier in which these receptions are held is 
merely an atelier in which to hold receptions. Mr. 
Duran does his work elsewhere. From the ceiling 








CAROLUS-DURAN, 


PEN DRAWING BY JOHN. L, SARGENT FROM HIS PAINTING. 


In a corner is the tall mirror, necessary to show the effect 
of-a picture at a distance. When not in use it reflects a 
Hindoo divinity, who sits, covered with tarnished gild- 
ing, on a sort of altar carved with mysterious symbols, 
a crucifix no less than two yards high, and a group made 
up of Pompeian bronzes, Tanagra figurines, casts from 





ette, including some prepared tints not 
compounded according to any rule, but 
varying his ingredients and their propor- 
tions with each new subject. He likes to 
have plenty of brushes at hand, and in 
perfect order. Though robust and ac- 
tive, he never paints so long at a time as 
to tire either himself or his sitter; he will 
work only when he feels disposed, when 
his model is in a good humor, when the 
light is as he desires it, and everything is 
“en train.” Hence, though he neither 
flatters nor satirizes his sitters, and if they 
happen to be good, commonplace people 
their portraits will look so, yet the work 
is always interesting, at least technically. 
And if his model is a man or a woman of 
fine presence, he never fails to rise to the 
occasion. Among his best portraits are 
those of the Queen of Portugal, above 
mentioned, Miss Cornelia Bradley \artin, 
Lady Dalhousie, Mr. Leland St:nford, 
Miss Vanderbilt, and Mr. Cornelius Fel- 
lows. A wonderful head of the painter 
Henner must also be included. [t is a 
masterly study of expression. The paint- 
er of nymphs and Magdalens is evidently 
listening to a capital story; his ey«s glis- 
ten, his lips are parted, and he lready 
foresees some most amusing denou ment. 








Another excellent head is that of Gounod. 

Many of Carolus-Duran’s pupils have 
risen to notice as painters and as teach- 
ers, and have spread widely a know ledge 
of his simple and sound, technical princi- 
ples. Mr. Sargent is the most famous as 
a painter, but he does not care t« teach, 
and would indeed make a bad teacher, 
as both his aims and his methods are too 
personal to be profitably followed by 
others. But Mr. Frank Fowler, as late 
Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts, Mr. J: 
Carroll. Beckwith, as professor at the Art Students’ 
League, and Mr. Will H. Low, as teacher at the Cooper 
Institute, have familiarized hundreds of American stu 
dents with their master’s genius. Carolus-Duran may 
be said to be now at the height of his powers. 
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DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION, 


MORE ABOUT THE RENDERING OF VALUES—PEN 
DRAUGHTSMAN’S MATERIALS—SILVER PRINTS. 


THE lesson how to render values, the most important 
lesson for the modern pen draughtsman, is again illus- 
trated in the pictures that accompany the present number. 
The student can never have too many examples of this 
sort, for in each new case the problem presents itself in 
a different fashion, and must be solved in a new way. 
In the “ Walnut Trees” by Grillon, for instance, the 
artist was mainly intent upon branch drawing, but wish- 
ed also to indicate by some hints of aerial perspective 
the distance of one group of trees from the other. Sky 
and ground, being both brilliantly lit, are represented by 
the white paper ; but it will be observed that in the 
group of trees in the foreground the lines of shading are 
both heavier and closer together than those of the 
group in the middle distance, and, what is yet more ef- 
fective, the shadow thrown upon the rising ground 
yaries in intensity and thus links, as it were, the two 
groups together, It is always well to look for these 


but not so dark as the figure of Columbus in the fore- 
ground. The pen-drawing by Carolus Duran of his 
portrait of Emile Girardin, and the larger drawing by 
Sargent of his portrait of Carolus Duran, offer a contrast 
in this sort of work that should be considered, the for- 
mer being a firmly drawn statement of facts, the latter 
little more than a hurried scrawl. I should strongly ad- 
vise the student to lean to the definite and exact style of 
the smaller drawing. 

In studying from still-life, the remarks already made 
with regard to the figure apply with equal force. Let 
the student arrange a few common articles, differing in 
shape, color, and texture, following as nearly as he can 
some composition printed in The Art Amateur. By re- 
ferring to the engraving he will see how different text- 
ures may be rendered by different sorts of line or 
stipple; and how, with a few tints, he may indicate 
the more important facts of color and light in the group 
before him; or he may draw the corner of a room just 
as it stands, with the chair or sofa, the carpet, the 
wall-paper, perhaps a picture or relief upon the wall. 
But in this case he will see, by referring to the drawings 
of interiors in this magazine, that the rendering of texture 





very light tones especially, to make your indications of 
form, as of muscles or folds of drapery, give the relative 
tone of the mass as well. 

For every purpose of the pen-draughtsman, the French 
torchon board is the ideal paper, but it is expensive, 
costing about three times as much as ordinary. Bristol- 
board. Students, especially when working for repro- 
duction, are strongly advised to use the.latter. It is un- 
sympathetic, but gives a clean line, which is the process 
engraver's great desideratum. For practice, without re- 
gard to reproduction, Whatman’s hot-pressed draw- 
ing-paper is preferable, or, in fact, any paper good 
enough to write on is good enough to draw upon. In 
copying sketches or photographs, it is usual in news- 
paper offices to rub the back of the original with blue 
pencil, which answers instead of a sheet of transfer 
paper, the tracing being made by following the outlines 
with a hard lead-pencil. It is also usual to work over 
unfixed photographs, called silver prints, which can be 
washed away with a little bichloride of mercury (corro- 
sive sublimate) dissolved first in about three times its 
weight of alcohol. A very little of this fluid floated 
over the silver print will remove every trace of the 





COLUMBUS EXPOUNDING HIS GEOGRAPHICAL THEORIES TO THE INCREDULOUS MONKS OF BURGOS, 


connecting passages between the different planes. In 
Rico’s “ View on the Seine,” for example, they are not 
SO apparent, yet it will be found that there is a grada- 
tion of values from the dark shadows of the nearest build- 
ings and the reflections in the water to the touches of 
light and shade in the distant buildings and the seemingly 
accidental touches that give life and color to the sky. 
All the remarkable atmospheric effect of the drawing 
depends upon this. If the student copies the picture he 
will find it necessary above all things to vary his touch 
SO as to preserve the gradatién of tones; otherwise he 
will lose all appearance of distance. Du Mond’s “ Co- 
lumbus before the Monks of Burgos” is an example of 
the importance of values in figure subjects and interiors. 
It will be seen that the artist has made use of little more 
than two systems of lines, perpendicular for the figures 
and horizontal for the background. But with these he 
has got a considerable number of tones. The dark robe 
of the Principal figure and the white scroll which he un- 
folds give the strongest contrast in the picture. The 
white or gray-robed monks are massed in a single tone 
im shadow, and behind them the wall is darker again, 


PEN DRAWING BY F. M. DU MOND FROM HIS PAINTING 


is very seldom attempted, facts of texture being much 
less important than those of light and form. As, in 
writing an essay, the student would not aim to intro- 
duce every word in the dictionary, so, in making a 
drawing, he should not try to make use of every means 
in his possession. Be moderate in the use of means, 
try to express as much as possible of nature with as few 
lines as will do the work. Thus, again, in sketching 
landscape one should determine from the beginning the 
particular motive that he has in view. Is it the dark- 
ness of a mass of distant trees. against the sky, the 
spotting of brown moss on a gray rock, the contrast of 
the dark foliage of a pine with the light foliage of a 
maple? In any case, be content with the principal ef- 
fect, and do not, as a rule, attempt to render fully such 
tones as those of a brilliant blue sky or a flat sunlit 
lawn. Usually a few very slight indications of form, 
as of clouds in the sky or inequalities in the ground, will 
at the same time give a suggestion of the tone. The 
sunny green of the grass is apt to be lighter in tone 
than the blue of the sky; it should, therefore, have cor- 
respondingly less work put upon it. Always aim, in 


photograph, leaving the pen-and-ink lines showing dis- 
tinctly upon white paper. It is not advisible to finish 
the drawing until after itis washed and dry. Large draw- 
ings in outline, such as architects’ drawings, may be 
traced on tracing cloth or very thin paper. 

ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





IN the course of a very kind notice of a recent num- 
ber of The Art Amateur, The Milwaukee Journal says: 
“The frontispiece is a reproduction of an engraving of 
Murillo’s ‘St. John the Baptist.”” We beg to say that 
the plate in question is not a“ reproduction” of an en- 
graving: it is an original engraving—one of the series 
supplied to this magazine by that excellent master of 
the burin, Mr. Charles Baude. Without wishing to 
be captious in taking note of an error which may well 
be a slip of the pen, we feel that, in these days of cheap 
“ process” illustrations, it is somewhat important to insist 
on the point. Pure wood-engraving is fast becoming 
almost a lost art in this country, and a technical journal 
like our own should help the reader to distinguish be- 
tween it and its purely mechanical counterfeit. 
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FLOWER DRAWING 
IN PEN-AND-INK, 





V.—DECORATIVE SEED- 
VESSELS. 

E assume that the student 
in pen-and-ink, having 
discovered some of -the 
many difficulties to be 
surmounted in his work, 
has by this time risen to 
the occasion, and finding 
even in a frail flower a foeman 
worthy of his steel, he has deter- 
mined to conquer at any cost. 

It is to be hoped that this mental 
attitude is upheld by the physical, and that on these 
wintry days he goes forth on his brisk walks along the 
highways with his eyes open for material for work, 
though no flowers reward his country rambles. 

Our last paper dealt with the violet, which was chosen 
as a flower attainable through many months of the year. 
Early in April its blue eyes open, and near the middle 
of November the writer has gathered its blossoms on 
the same hillside which saw its first awakening. The 
dandelion, too, may be spoken of as a wild flower to be 
* found early and late, and very useful to the designer in 
pen-and-ink or other mediums, both in its flower and 
feathered seed-balls. William Hamilton Gibson men- 
tions one year in which he picked a dandelion every 
month in the calendar, 

But we know that there are but occasional chances in 
these wintry months when a blossom shows its head 
above the frost-blackened earth; and it is the purpose 
of this paper to call attention to a few of the many other 
interesting forms in the plant world which may be used 
in decorative and illustrative ways by the student of 
flowers and of pen-and-ink. We will suppose then that 
after a ramble in the cold-fields and woods, meeting an 
occasional snow flurry, or breaking a thin skim of ice in 
the puddles, we have returned with our trophies. We 
have found in the fields some dried wild carrot, the 
seed-vessels of the moth-mullein, some pods of the Ind- 
ian mallow or velvet leaf, the clustered burs of the 
burdock, and the long seed stalks of the curled dock—a 
little brown collection, and at first glance not very beau- 
tiful. 

I would ask the student to make a few little pen 
studies of these; and as he does so, a new interest will 

attach itself to each, and he will 
find a picturesqueness all their 
own about the dead twigs and 
sticks. Why indeed should this 
not be? The pods and burs 
can scarcely fail to be less at- 








INDIAN MALLOW PODS. 


(REDUCED ONR-SEVENTH.) 


tractive than the flower, for their purpose is that of 
cradling the seeds of next year’s plants. 
Truly says Fra Lippi, 
“* We're made so that we love 


First when we see them painted, things we have passed, 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see.” 


Not only when we see them painted, but when we 
paint or study them ourselves, is this the case. The 
endeavor to depict successfully those stiff and dried wild 
carrot blooms, the decorative shapes of the mallow and 
moth-mullein seed- pods, the vigorous color of the curled 
dock—all will inspire a new interest and new thought. 

After the study comes the application. Is there not 


enough interest in these burs of the burdock to convert 
them into some design? We will try it on a cup and 
saucer. Instead of one of the conventional little flower 
designs of wild roses or forget-me-nots, excellent in their 
way but somewhat hackneyed, let us take a color scheme 
of cream, gold, and brown, and with a buff or cream 
background, and some hints of gold in the handle and 
edges, we will turn the brown burs into a decoration. 








CURLED DOCK. 


(SAME SIZE AS THE 
ORIGINAL DRAWING.) 











It will perhaps be well to use in the border a form that 
shall in some slight measure suggest snow or ice, as be- 
ing consistent with the design, and I trust we shall find 
that our subject rewards us, when completed, for the 
variation from more usual designs, 

Space forbids the application of other ideas; but I am 
sure that the decorative forms of these remains of so- 
called “weeds” should bring to the minds of the pen 
students who follow these papers many a suggestion for 
applied designs ; for borders, headings, book-covers, or 
any one of the many uses to which such subjects may be 
put. If one is making botanical studies of any kind, the 
seed-vessels are of course as much an object of interest 
as the flower, and they are in any case of so much value 
that it is hoped the reader will not consider them foreign 
to the subject of ‘ Flowers in Pen-and-Ink.” Though 
they be not the flower itself, they are its culmination. 

And now a word concerning technique. It has been 
the main purpose of these papers to endeavor to arouse 
the interest of the student in the subject before him, re- 
gardless of the question of lines ; since we must all agree 
that without an intelligent understanding the best tech- 
nique is worse than useless, The first inquiry of a 
student of pen work is generally, How shall I make my 
lines? And to such a question there can be but one 
answer: Make your lines in whatever direction you can 
best express the subject before you; try experiments ; 
take the lines horizontally, vertically, in what direction 
you will, and see which way, 40 you, best expresses the 


DRIED WILD 
CARROT, 


(REDUCED ong. 
SEVENTH.) 


surface or texture with which 
you are dealing. In this we 
are supposing the student to 
be reasonable and intelligent, 
and that he will not persist in 
any method simply to be pe- 
culiar or unlike his fellows, 
Use only the method which 
you conscientiously believe 
to be the very best, and 
use it to express your best 
thoughts in your best way; only so will there be any real 
progress in your work. Pen-and-ink is essentially a 
medium for the expression of the individual. Take any 
number of our noted illustrators—E. A. Abbey, C. §, 
Reinhart, Howard Pyle, A. B. Frost—and see how en- 
tirely individual and unlike the others is each man’s work, 

It is, however, often helpful, especially in elementary 
work, to learn something of the points to be avoided; so 
we may mention a few: Make the lines of your draw- 
ing strong and full of vigor, but not too heavy ; let each 
line stand for something; do not fill your work with 
meaningless little dots and dashes, hoping they will lend 
artistic grace to it. They will not doso; and it is better 
to say what you have to say simply, even crudely, than 
to attempt that which is beyond you. 

Like all other good work, that with the pen must pro- 
gress from within, outward. As we study and develop 
our powers of observation, as we practise with pen-and- 
ink and other mediums, as our artistic sense deepens and 
our minds refine, there will come into the work some ex- 
pression of these qualities which can never be gained by 
copying the style of another or by trying useless “ effects” 
and introducing blots and purposeless shadows. 

Never allow the materials with which you work to be 
a hindrance. Pen-drawing calls for few tools; let such 
as are needed be plentiful, and of the best. bristol- 
board, from its firmness and clean surface, is always 
more desirable than paper. It is better not to get it too 
heavy, and let it be of excellent quality. If your ink 
shows a tendency to clog or turn brown, try another 
bottle or a new make. Do not be hampered by possess- 
ing but one penholder, into which you put by turns your 
different pens. One 
needs at least three or 
four holders, with their 
respective kinds of 
pens, always at hand. 
A sponge rubber is in- 





BURDOCK 
BURS. 





(SAME SIZE AS THE 
ORIGINAL DRAWING.) 





valuable because of its ability 





MOTH 

MULLEIN to remove all pencil work and 
SEED leave the ink lines unim- 
PODS. paired in brightness. 


With the utmost precal- 
tion, one’s work seldom ap- 
pears in reproduction without 
a certain thickening up and 
loss of brilliancy, disappointing to the worker. _ It is well 
then to leave as little cause as may be for such diff- 
culties. ELIZABETH M. HALLOWELI- 


(SAME SIZE AS 
THE ORIGINAL 
DRAWING.) 
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FIRST DAY OF SPRING.” PEN DRAWING BY EMILE 





MICHEL, AFTER HIS PAINTING. 
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HINTS ON ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 





HAT whoever would 
draw or paint the fig- 
ure must study from 
life, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say. The most 
thorough knowledge 
of the way in which 
the human frame is 
put together will not 
enable its possessor to 
draw even tolerably 
well. Indeed, some 
have found it a hin- 
drance; for the inner 
workings do not always show on the outside, impor- 
tant articulations being scarcely recognizable at first to 
students who have begun by drawing from the skeleton. 
Nevertheless one will progress much faster in the life 
class if, after drawing for a month or two from the 
model, he begins to study anatomy—but not even then 
as if he were studying to be a physician. His concern 
is only with what shows on the surface. Minute study 
of the vital organs and of the smaller muscles not con- 
cerned in facial expression is unnecessary. What will 
be found of immediate use in study from life will be to 
memorize a canon of proportions, to learn the construc- 
tion of the skeleton and the action of the joints, and the 
position and appearance of the principal muscles both 
in action and repose. This cannot be done in any 
thorough way without the use of the living model and 
the aid of an instructor competent to demonstrate on 
the blackboard the connections of the muscles that the 
student sees in motion. But some useful advice may be 
here given, which can be understood if the reader will, 
whenever he is at a loss to understand it, refer to his 
own anatomy. 

First as to the canon : a great many schemes of pro- 
portion have been invented from the time of Polykleitos 
to the present; but as nothing but a general rule is re- 
quired, which we need not expect either nature or art 
to adhere to strictly, the following will. answer quite as 
well as the latest. It has the advantage of being sim- 
ple. The head is taken as the unit of measurement. 
The body from the crown of the head to the ankle con- 
tains seven heads. When the instep is a very high one, 
the remaining measurement, from ankle to the plant of 
the foot, will be about equal to half a head. From the 
chin to the end of the breastbone, just below the nip- 
ples, is the second head-length ; from that to the top.of 
the hip, a little below the elbow, is the third; the fourth 
reaches to lowest part of the trunk, or to the wrist, if 
the arm is allowed to drop inert; the fifth comes to a 
little above the knee-cap ; the sixth to the thickest part 
of the calf, and the seventh, as we have said, to the an- 
kle. If the student will bear these proportions in mind, 
it will be easy for him to seize whatever may be peculiar 
in the adjustment of the figure before him. Most peo- 
ple vary from this canon in being shorter, particularly 
in the lower limbs. A few approach or even pass the 
height of eight heads, which was the ideal canon of the 


Greeks. Some artists of the late Renaissance went so 
far as to draw figures ten heads in height, with the mis- 
taken idea of giving their drawings a superhuman ele- 
gance. The Greeks of the decadence also lengthened 
their figures greatly. 

In many text-books the reader will find some such 
canon as the above—they vary slightly—elaborated so 
as to furnish measurements for every part of the body. 
But it will readily be seen that to give such an elaborate 
canon would be rather a hindrance than a help to the 
student. What he wants is a standard which can be 
easily remembered and applied, not a rule to draw his 
figure by. He will perhaps never find a figure which 
will exactly conform to the simple canon given above. 
And as soon as the model is put in any pose of action, 
foreshortening is introduced, and then the canon cannot 
be applied at all: except in the roughest way. Let the 
student simply bear in mind that the fork of the legs is 
a little less than half the height of the body; that the 
trunk (to the chin) may be divided into four heads, and 
that other divisions will fall just above the knee, at the 
calf and the ankles, and he will be enabled to map out 
the standing figure. He must then correct these pro- 
portions carefully, without any regard for ideal beauty, 
from the actual proportions of the figure in front of him. 
In time, after he has drawn a great deal, he will proba- 
bly form an ideal canon of his own, slightly differing 
from the above; but while he is studying from the life 
he should stick to the facts. 

To study the bony system properly, a well-hung skele- 
ton is required. Every drawing class should possess 
one. But we may advise the reader that he will gain at 
once broader and more precise views if he can begin at 
once to compare the human framework with those. of 
lower vertebrate animals. In New York City he may 
visit the Museum of Natural History in Central Park, 
where he will find a large number of skeletons of birds 
and beasts admirably mounted. Quick sketches from 
these, made. with an eye to the proportions mainly, and 
sedulously compared with the human skeleton, will 
teach him more in a month than he would otherwise 
learn.in a year. But even in the absence of any such 
helps a few important general facts may be apprehend- 
ed. And, first, it is well to bear in mind that the bones 
are not made first, for the flesh to be added over them. 
They grow and harden within the body, and their ob- 
ject is to protect and support the vital parts and to aid 
in the motions that are necessary to life. The late 
Professor Hawkins was in the habit of beginning his 
lectures on anatomy by drawing on the blackboard a 
great oval, with the small end up if intended for man, or 
pointed forward if he were lecturing on one of the lower 
vertebrates. This is, in fact, the shape that bounds the 
viscera, the broad end of the oval standing for the ab- 
domen, the smaller extremity for the chest. The great 
difference between animals that may be described as 
horizontal and those that go more or less erect follows 
inevitably from the position of this oval. In animals 
like the cow and the horse, so much of the weight is 
thrown forward that special provision is made to support 
it there. Not only are the ribs and breastbone strength- 
ened, but the bones corresponding to our upper-arm 
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bones are bent so as to carry much of the weight. In 
birds the breastbone is enormously developed. On the 
other hand, the pelvis, which carries the entire weight 
of the trunk in man, is in him a large and almost solid 
bony basin; while in the quadrupeds, having only to sup- 
port the spine and the harder limbs, it is proportion ately 
much smaller and the openings in it so much larger that 
it may be compared to a figure 8 bent at an angle jn 
the middle. It will be both interesting and useful to 
note how as’ an animal assumes more of the upright 
habit the pelvis grows larger and the fore or upper 
limbs freer. One may trace a very obvious progression 
from the bear, which occasionally stands upright,through 
our American jumping mouse, the kangaroo and the 
monkey to man. The bones of the trunk, back bone, 
pelvis, ribs and breastbone should be studied altogeth. 
er, as one system, from all points of view. Special study 
should then be given to the articulations of the limbs 
with the trunk. The limbs themselves will come next, 
and many careful drawings (not sketches) should be 
made of the complicated bony structure of hands and 
feet. The same may be said of the skull, which cannot 
be studied too closely nor too often. 

As study from the life should be kept up all the time, 
the student, as soon ashe knows a little about the forms 
and movements of the bones, will insensibly learn the 
attachments and play of the principal muscles. Buta 
good teacher will here be of great service. No sort of 
models or drawings can take his place. The student, 
however, can teach himself a great deal by going through 
various motions, bringing the muscles, one after another, 
into prominence. A great many quick sketches should 
be made of the nude model in action. 

In sketching action, the main thing is to note well 
the departure from equilibrium. When the body is at 
rest in a standing position, the line which passes through 
its centre of gravity passes also through the middle of 
the head and neck, but not through the legs. It falls 
in front of them, about through the instep. In a well- 
built man the chest is the most prominent part, the 
body is thrown forward on the legs, and the head is held 
a little back, to balance it. In walking, some people 
carry the body straight and stiff; but it is not a natural 
nor a graceful carriage. It should rather be throwna 
little more forward than is customary. In running it is 
thrown forward still more, and is, except just as the foot 
reaches the ground, completely out of equilibrium. The 
archaic Greek sculptors made the mistake of trying to 
represent running without loss of balance. 

In all action the parallelism of the body shows itself. 
If one member is thrown out of position all the others 
have to follow until a freshly balanced attitude is attain- 
ed. Thus, if you bend one knee, throwing the weight 
of the body upon the other leg, the upper part of the 
body and the head incline to the side that is flexed, 
bringing the opposite side into a great curve, with the 
hip at its most prominent point. A figure which leans 
all to one side looks idiotic. The flexibility of the spine 
plays a great part in this instinctive recovery of equi- 
librium, and so do the muscles of the body, which show 
in lines of torsion, as it were, of elastic bandages wrap- 
ped around the more regular bony framework. 
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IN THE VAULTED CEILING DECORATION OF THE SISTINE CHAPEL, ROME. 
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AN ART STUDENT'S YEAR IN PARIS. 











II.—AN EXCURSION TO THE FOREST OF 
FONTAINEBLEAU. 


4INTER passed in an unbroken round 
of work with the greater number of 
the students, ‘but a friend and I 
made an outing. There had been 
a heavy fall of snow in February, 
and the artists who lived near Fon- 
tainebleau had sent up to the city 
studios a lively report 
of the unusual beauty 
of the woods. My 
friend and I were tired and stifled, and 
we exclaimed together, “ Let’s go and see 
the Forest of Fontainebleau!” So we 
went, in spite of our comrades’ prophecy 
that we should perish miserably like the 
babes of nursery fame, and that the school 
would make a yearly pilgrimage to our 
grave, as do the artists to the tomb of 
Henri Regnault. 

The railroad journey to Melun proved 
cold, and the evening diligence ride to 
Barbizon still colder, and we had lapsed 
into that state that preludes sleep or freez- 
ing, when our chariot dashed aside into a 
lighted court, and we were pulled rather 
than lifted from the straw and set upon 
the ground. Somebody led us to the 
dining-room, and we stumbled into the 
glare of light that filled the open door- 
way. Two men in velveteens sat smok- 
ing by the open wood fire, and hunting 
dogs lay on the pearth. Returning their 
salutations, we sat down in silence to 
thaw ourselves while we took in the de- 
tails of the famous inn—Siron’s. Heavy, 
woollen curtains at the street windows, a 
piano in the corner, blue tiles around the 
tall corner fireplace, plaster casts upon 
the shelf above, and on the walls a multi- 
tude of panels filled with sketches by ar- 
tist visitors. Before our scrutiny was 
over, Marie, the bonne, came clattering 
across the court, bringing the soup. 

In the morning we descended to a de- 
serted dining-room. Marie brought us 
each a bowl of café-au-lait and a crusty 
brown loaf, which made an excellent 
breakfast. Presently she clumped into 
the room again with a load of fagots. 
My friend and I looked into each other’s 
eyes with a flash of mutual understand- 
ing: ‘“‘Sabots” were the very thing! So, 
a little later, shod according to the fashion 
of the country, we set out for the forest. 
It was beautiful—the velvety expanse of 
snow, the dark, moist tree trunks heavily 
draped with wet green moss, and the black 
rocks swathed in spongy lichens! And 
therein was our defeat—the dampness ; 
everything to sketch and not a thing to, 
sit upon. But the half-dry edge of a 
boulder tempted us, and we settled down 
to work—I with pencil, my comrade with 
palette and brush. Our teeth chattered, 
but we were undaunted. A peasant, pass- 
ing, stopped to overlook our work. He 
shrugged his shoulders at my timid lines, 
but eyed the dash and vigor of my friend’s 
impasto with admiration, breaking out 
into “ Heavens, madame, but you do put 
it on likea mason!” Laughter and numb- 
ness put an end to our work, and we 
gathered ourselves up to return home with 
labored steps. 

In the afternoon, disencumbered of our 
sabots, we turned toward the plain—we 
had seen the beauty of the woods, but re- 
signed our claim to sketch it—and crouch- 
ing on the sunny side of the enormous 
straw stacks, we traced with chilly fingers 
a few outlines of low horizons, dim vil- 
lages, and ancient, wandering apple-trees. 
This one day’s heroic effort at sketching 
in midwinter in a snow-clad country was 


our last, and we abandoned ourselves to the invigorating 
pleasures of long walks, followed by quiet talks before 
an open wood fire. 

The beauties of the Forest of Fontainebleau—who can 
describe them adequately! Cover an area fifteen miles 
across with oak-covered plains and high plateaus of 
beeches; strew it with the. boulders of a glacier’s re- 
mains, and plant among them the pines of our native 
land; cut through it a few deep valleys and drape their 
sides with heather and brighten them with the silver 
stems and delicate foliage of birches; make springs rise 
on the uplands and spread themselves into little rush- 
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fringed pools, where the frogs lurk and the birds dip their 
wings; make wild gorges to succeed fertile plains anq 
steep, rocky, buttressed walls to edge the high plateaus; 
make everything wild and rich and graceful as nature, and 
you will have the outline of the Forest of Fontainebleau, 

But how can you picture, without having seen them, 
the imposing lichen-painted boulders set solitary on a 
heath, or heaped together like the abandoned playthings 
of a giant race; or the amazing dignity of beeches ten 
feet in diameter; or the lightning-defying attitudes of 
oaks whose hollow trunks could almost shelter a coach 
and four! There are caverns with histories, springs trick- 
ling from fantastic rocks, and whole rock- 
strewn hills that, once swept by fire, seem 
in the moonlight the chaos of an unmade 
world. There is the curious valley of the 
Solle, a circular grassy plain sunk !ike a 
cistern in the grand plateau, whose one 
entrance and exit faces the rising sun, 
Its perpendicular sides are crowned with 
trees, and in the crevices of the rocks the 
holly bush juts forth the deepest note of 
green. Deer hide in leafy hollows, and 
here and there are the huts of charcoal- 
burners, built of sticks and thatched with 
moss, only a shelter for the troop of 
brown-faced, wild-eyed children that play 
about them. The rudely hewn gray 
crosses that confront you in grave and 
solitary places mark, they say, spots where 
human blood was shed. Perfect roads 
alternate with deep-worn cart tracks, and 
footpaths lead in all directions. You have 
about you the grandeur of a primeval for- 
est, without its impenetrableness or its 
remnants of decay. No wonder that ar- 
tists love it, and that Diaz and Rousseau, 
Corot and Jacques and Millet, found it 
their earthly paradise. The noble forest 
has witnessed war and revolt, death of 
poachers and death by assassins, and is 
seeing now her most peaceful years ; for 
who could be more like the early dwellers 
in woods, the fauns and satyrs of fabled 
days, than the artist band that now fre- 
quents it ? 

Barbizon lies on the northern edge of 
the forest. Here are Millet’s house and 
Jacques’ garden and Rousseau’s tomb, 
and close by, within the forest, an enor- 
mous boulder—Corot’s rock. The place 
is animated still by the memory of these 
great souls. In the summer Barbizon is 
crowded with artists and tourists. Au- 
tumn and spring bring to it the more se- 
rious workers, and winter, chance visitors 
only, who, like ourselves, essay the sensa- 
tion of something new. 

J. SUTHERLAND. 

IT is delightful sometimes to see with 
what unerring certainty form, color, and 
values are noted by an_ experienced 
painter, with no hesitation or mistake; 
the paint, it may be, left rough by the 
intelligent brush that has not said a word 
too much or left unnoted anything im- 
portant. Such roughness of execution is 
valued and artificial smoothness is held 
in less esteem on account of the «ppar- 
ently more direct expression of the artist's 
mind in the former. But to zmzta/: such 
a manner for roughness’ sake is meaning- 
less. Such is not breadth or force or 
power, but merely “ sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing.” Nor must you strive for 
a glassy smoothness or minute stippling; 
such would be labor wasted, merely weak- 
ening the effect of your painting. Indeed, 
try and think as little as possible of how 
you are doing it; bend your energies on 
representing, in this inadequate and ob- 
stinate paint, what you see. You are 
speaking in your own voice of your own 


se ‘ thoughts, and should be individual and 


unconscious of how others would say it. 
Do not doubt that with study and practice 
your style will become adequate ; for paint- 
ing is not a foreign tongue to any of us. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


XII.—“ ATMOSPHERE :” MIST, FOG. 


THE term atmosphere signifies to most people simply 
the air we breathe ; to the artist it means also the air we 
see; and though this element, you may say, is invisible, 
yet the painter will show us, nevertheless, that its effect 
js distinctly noticeable in any artistic rep- 
resentation Of natural objects viewed in 
perspective. If he should chance to be- 
long to the ultra-impressionistic school, 
this painter will go further, and in his 
picture indicate so much nebulous “ ether” 
around his trees and figures that the be- 
holder is tempted to incredulously reject 
the idea that even lovely woman should 
be endowed with a perpetual halo, and to 
dispute the fact that all trees, summer 
or winter, “in rain or shine” alike, will 
appear surrounded by a gorgeous rain- 
pow-colored fog. 

On the other hand, it is by the absence 
of “atmosphere” in a picture, and the 
consejuent unfamiliarity in the aspect of 
natural objects therein represented, we 
will recognize the actual presence in na- 


. 


ture of this necessary attribute; for here 
the herd, undisguised outlines and too 
sharp|y defined forms will show that the 
painter has depicted such objects not as 
they would afpear through the medium 
of distance, but just as they actually exzs¢ 


Amateur. To be practical, let me add that the student 
may accomplish some such effect by simply dragging 
the colors together in parts with a dry brush, softening 
hard outlines, and slightly blending adjacent tones 
while the pigment is moist. Combine with this treat- 
ment a judicious gradation of grays throughout, per- 
meating the local tints, each taking its place so perfect- 


notice the blurred outlines, the vagueness of coloring, 
the exaggerated perspective, making objects near at 
hand appear far away, and transforming the ordinary 
wagon-road, with its ragged tracks, into a veiled and 
mysterious pathway leading to nowhere, while a row of 
tall fir trees loom up like ghostly sentinels along the nar- 
row side-path. And should you be fortunate enough 

(as I was this morning) to catch a view 

of the sun rising on such a scene, it will 








be a subject to remember—a symphony 
in silver and gold. The hoar-frost had 
thrown a powdering of glittering dust over 
everything, and while one felt the colors 
were still there, they appeared as if seen 
through a white gauze veil, delicate, 
charming, mystic! Dark rich evergreens 
took on tints of violet; tall, bare-limbed ash 
and elm trees lost their frozen angularity ; 
while scrawny maples and knotty twisted 
oaks were etherealized and made beau- 
tiful by this sparkling garniture. Here 
there is nothing black, nothing even very 
dark in color,*no strong insistent notes 
and startling contrasts; and yet every- 
thing has its own subtle va/ue, which es- 
tablishes its relation to all surrounding 
objects ; and it is by close observation of 
these relative values that the interest is 
preserved and a tiresome monotony 
avoided. 

In painting a study of this character, I 
would advise the student to direct his 








when viewed close to the eye, without an 
enveloping atmosphere lent by space, 
perhaps harsh and crude in color, cut 
out or “papery” in outline. It is the 
perception of such a “quality” which goes far tow- 
ard the making of one man’s sketch a picture, while 
another's will be but a map of the landscape. There 
are different ways of achieving this result. In the work 
of some great painters—Corot, for example—it was ob- 
tained by a significant vagueness of outline combined 
with exquisite gradations of tone, and the wonderful use 
of grays. Others—notably the great Turner (who own- 
ed to no method)—have sometimes chosen to express this 
effect by a repetition of the actual outline representing 
the boundaries of natural forms. This is done with vary- 
ing degrees of precision. Some lines, perhaps, are entirely 
lost in the background at times ; the idea being to suggest 
thus the vibrations of an atmosphere occupying that 
space between the spectator and his picture plane. 

In some original drawings by the great masters this 
method is to be observed; and the same may be con- 
veniently studied through reproductions of their sketches 
published from time to time in the pages of The Art 





“WALNUT TREES IN WINTER,” PEN DRAWING BY A, GRILLON, 


ly that all trace of manner is lost. In this way we will 
demonstrate the aerial perspective in a landscape, re- 
membering also that, conventionally speaking, trees and 
shrubbery nearest the eye are larger, more distinct in 
outline and pronounced in color, while those in the dis- 
tance assume a grayer hue throughout, all forms being 
less sharply defined and details simplified, lost in masses 
of light and shade. Thus, we may reasonably conclude 
that any object or collection of objects within the pic- 
ture plane, seen in perspective, will appear untrue and 
unreal if represented without an enveloping atmosphere. 

It will be scarcely possible here to do more than di- 
rect attention ina general way to these phases of nature, 
for actual observation of the existing facts is necessary 
to complete the illustration. 

When this ordinary atmosphere, condensed by certain 
natural influences, becomes visible, we call it ‘‘ mist” or 
“fog.” The presentation of a familiar landscape ob- 
served through a fog or mist is an interesting study : 
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“ON THE SEINE.” PEN DRAWING BY MARTIN RICO, 


first attention to the establishing of three 
general planes: viz., background, middle 
distance, and foreground. 

Mix on one side of the palette a tone of 
gray made with white, ivory black, yellow ochre, light red, 
and cobalt; add more or less of this to the local color of 
the object, as may be needed: a yellow brown for the clay 
road, dark green for the spruce and fir; a touch of dull 
red where the cottage roof catches a gleam. High 
above all we see a hint of the glorious morning sky- 
tints, veiled at the horizon, where a faint ruddy glow 
alone suggests the blazing sun behind struggling to 
pierce its baffling curtain of mist. To give a livelier 
tint here, a little cadmium and rose madder may be sub- 
stituted for yellow ochre and light red, all subdued with 
the pervading gray tone. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than those mists which 
hover over the water in the early morning, when the 
sun’s rays are just beginning to reach up over the hori- 
zon. Here the color effect is rendered doubly brilliant 
by the repetition through reflection of sky tints in the 
water. These mists are not all gray, if the zenith is 
clear behind them, but tinged with rose and pale gold 
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above, fading into delicate violet shadows; and where 
a glint of light strikes the water beneath, a soft radi- 
ance is reflected, which, diffusing itself gently through 
the vaporous mass, transforms dull lead into silver. If 
there should chance to be a bit of marshy ground near 
by, it will furnish some most interesting subjects for 
study, for here the mist rises slowly, as if clearing it- 
self with difficulty from the black mud and rank green 
grass, leaving great patches of gray clinging to the tall 
reeds. In painting such an effect, use as a basis for the 
general tone of mist a light, cool tint of delicate gray, 
made from yellow ochre, rose madder, cobalt, and a lit- 
tle lamp-black ; wash this over the white paper, adding 
when dry raw umber in the lower parts. Break in 
later some clear touches of pure blue, red, and yellow 
above, and soften the edges into the sky with a clean wet 
brush. Where there are any objects to be perceived 
through this thin veil of mist, add a tinge of such color 
as will represent them to the gray local tone. Near the 
ground, for example, touches of dull green marsh grass 
may be faintly suggested, and higher up a glimpse of 
shadowy tree trunks in the woods beyond, pale brown 
in color and indistinct in outline. As the mist rises 
somewhat, and the sunbeams grow stronger, perhaps 
the red roof of an old barn or the whitewashed wall of 
the farmer’s cottage, catching a ray, may strike through 
this flimsy veil, giving a suggestive touch of color worth 
securing, which will add interest to your sketch. 
M. B. O. FOWLER. 


THE PAINTING OF THE HEAD IN OIL, 





A PUPIL OF CAROLUS-DURAN GIVES IN DETAIL A 
LESSON FOR BEGINNERS IN PORTRAITURE AS 
TAUGHT IN THAT MASTER'S STUDIO. 


OF the many methods used in Paris for painting from 
life, that taught in the studio of Carolus-Duran is the 
most simple, and for the student most easy of compre- 
hension of any that I have studied. 

So much has already been said of the method of paint- 
ing the head from life or copy, that anything further 
on the subject might seem useless. Yet, perhaps, 
a few simple ideas may help the students not only to re- 
member what they have been told, but incite them to 
further efforts. 

To begin with, the materials must be good ; not nec- 
essarily the most expensive, although if one is painting 
a portrait they should be the best. A very good sketch- 
ing canvas can be bought for from 45 to 60 cents a yard. 
Choose rather a smooth surface, and if the cheaper 
grade is used, a raw potato rubbed over the canvas 
before you begin work will make it delightful to paint 
on. This isa little dodge I learned in Paris, when in 
the studio of Carolus-Duran. 

A canvas 14x 18 is a good size for the head and 
shoulders only. As to the charcoal, every one knows the 
kind that suits him best. I always choose a medium 
hard piece for the outline, and a soft one for the broad 
masses. 

Now for the drawing. Get the action and general 
proportions first; then put in the broad masses, keeping 
them simple, and indicating the features as much as 
possible by tone, not outline; use bread to take out the 
lights. 

It is always best before setting to work to sit for a few 
minutes looking carefully at the model, noting just 
where the light falls and the shadows lie. Much time 
can be saved by doing this in the first place. 

Now, supposing the drawing is correct, spray it with 
fixatif, and while it is drying get the palette ready. 

The colors we used in Carolus-Duran's studio are 
silver white, yellow ochre, raw sienna, indian yellow, 
light red, vermilion, rose madder, madder lake, burnt si- 
enn, cobalt, ultramarine blue, verte emeraude, bruxelles 
brown, and ivory black. This palette is a very simple 
one. Other colors may be added if found necessary, 
but the above are quite enough for the student's use. 

Use brushes made of bristles, and choose those with 
rather long hair. Very good ones can be bought for 
eighty cents a dozen—nos. I to 10. A half dozen or so 
of these numbers will be needed, and several larger ones 
for backgrounds and broad masses; also a_ small, 
round-pointed sable for line and fine work; but do not 
get in the habit of working with a small brush. 

Take a little turpentine and an old brush to begin; 
the rubbing in is rather hard on brushes, and for this 
work a short-haired brush is perhaps best. 

Let me say here that I hope that the palette has been 
arranged neatly, with the colors set around the edge, 





not in the middle; one wants all the space possible for 
mixing them. 

I find it well to place my white near the centre of the 
edge, with the yellows, beginning with yellow ochre, to 
the right, and, beginning with light red, to the left, the 
colors just as I have named them above. In this way 
we can keep all our light tones on the right and the 
dark ones to the left of the palette. 

Be sure your paints are fresh ; one cannot paint with 
dried-up colors. 

Now take your brush, and with turpentine and bruxelles 
brown rub in the shadows. You can almost get the 
effect of the hair with the different tones of this 
color, using it lightly over the lights and more heavily 
in the darker shadows ; use clear turpentine to wash out 
the high lights. Proceed in the same way for the shad- 
ows of the face; only keep the tones transparent, indi- 
cating simply the forms of the cheek and jaw-bones. 
Indicate the eyebrows and the forms of the eye, the iris, 
and the pupil ; also the shadow which falls from the upper 
lid. Avoid line as much as possible. Keep your mind 
intently on the forms of the shadows. Do not draw what 
you think is an eye, but the tones which represent it. 

Take rose madder and rub a tone all over the lighter 
part of the face, blending it in with the shadows and 
touching up the flushed part with madder lake. Then 
draw in the nostrils and mouth with the sable brush. 
Next draw the ear and the shadow which falls from it, 
and at the same time put in the shadows on the neck 
and around the chin; indicate well but simply the 
forms of the bones. 

Take a pen-knife and scratch out the highest lights— 
those of the nose and eye and onthe cheek-bone. Then 
rub a tone over the background, using bruxelles brown 
and the color which predominates, indicating the lights 
and shadows. Then the tones on the shoulders and 
dress with bruxelles brown only. 

This has been a good morning’s work; so now put 
your canvas away to dry and clean up your palette. If 
you have been sensible, you will not have put too much 
color out for this work—only enough for the rubbing in. 

The second day’s work will begin of course with 
arranging the palette; then you will need turpentine, 
linseed-oil, and siccatif. Use two parts siccatif to one 
part oil and turpentine. 

It is always best to put your medium in a wide- 
mouthed vessel of some sort—one in which the largest 
brush will enter freely—and keep it on the easel. We 
used small china cups in Paris, which cost a few cents 
apiece. They were easier to keep clean than tin cups. 
If your easel will not hold the cup, the next best place 
for it is on the palette, and in that case it will have to 
be of tin. 

Now, using medium with your color, proceed to lay 
in the background, painting freely with the largest brush 
you can use. Lay it in with broad tones, keeping the 
colors pure as possible, blending them on the canvas and 
not on the palette. Of course, if not certain of a tone you 
will have to work the colors together on the palette 
until the right combination is found. Once found, dip 
your brush in freely, and lay the color upon the canvas 
boldly. This will give it a much more luminous effect 
than if you play with it on the palette. 

It is best to finish the background at one painting ; 
so be careful where it touches the face or any part of 
the figure to lay the color on in those places a little thin 
and transparent. When that is finished begin to paint 
the hair, laying in the shadows warm and transparent, 
the lights cool and gray. Follow the course of the hair 
with the brush, laying the color on lightly and lovingly. 
By so doing, you will express the texture almost uncon- 
sciously. Blend the hair carefully with the background. 
Look well for a few minutes, and you will find that you 
cannot see in some places where the hair begins, as it 
blends in with the tones of the background ; in other 
places it comes out strongly against it. Observe very 
carefully all such points, for they will help much in 
giving character and strength to your work. 

Now paint the forehead, blending the tone well in 
with the hair, using where they meet bruxelles brown, 
raw sienna, and a little cobalt in places. 

Keeping the whole simple and flat, be careful not to 
paint too thinly; except in transparent shadows use 
white, yellow ochre, a very little light red, and cobalt. 
Now paint the eyebrows and temples. There is apt to 
be a bluish tone about the temples from the veins in 
them unless they are in strong shadow. 

You can now begin to lay in freely the face. Use 
for the shadows raw sienna, light red, cobalt, and very 





little white ; for the lights use white, very little light 
red, yellow ochre, and rose madder. 

Be careful of the torfes about the eyes; they must be 
strong, yet not tend toward blackness. Remember you 
will want your work to look well from a distance. Very 
often students’ work looks quite well close by, but a 
short distance off it loses all its charm. It is a good 
thing to walk away from it from time to time. Loot: at 
it from across the room or just as far away as it is pos- 
sible to get. You will thus soon learn to see that dirty, 
heavy color shows up black at a distance. 

The eyes are very important, as they give life an: in. 
telligence to the face; therefore they demand ca) -ful 
study. You cannot be reminded too often to keep your 
shadows transparent; this is especially necessary i), re- 
gard to those of the eyes. 

Keep the tones on the nose simple; the characi«-r is 
given by the modelling of the nostril. 

The mouth also is very important, and perhaps :.:ore 
difficult of execution than the eyes, for it is so su tle, 
changing almost every moment. Age gives si:ong 
lines and markings to help us, but to represent y,uth, 
we must avoid all indication of lines, and therefor: we 
have nothing to help us but careful study of character 


and delicate modelling. For the lips use light red, rose 
madder, white, cobalt, and vermilion. Use very little of 
the latter, for they say in Paris that it is apt to ‘urn 
black when mixed with other colors. 

Be sure to lay your color on with the brush ful; do 
not rub a little in at a time with thin paint. 

Take from time to time a dry brush and lightly biend 


the tones together. Model delicately the ear, though 
keeping it always unobtrusive. 

The neck is generally of a gray tone compared with 
the brightness of the face, and begins at the chin to 
soften down into shadow. 


And so we work on down to the dress. , This inust 
be painted in a very broad and simple manner. Keep 
everything subordinate to the face. That should be the 


first thing to attract attention; anything else need only 
to be seen when looked for. 

All this has no doubt been too much work for one 
day, but it is splendid practice to paint rapidly whenever 
you can. Working in a studio under a professor, one 
usually begins on Monday morning by making a careful 
drawing in charcoal only. On Tuesday the miaster 
comes to criticise. Then, when one has made the cor- 
rections he has suggested, the student begins the rub- 
bing in with color described above, and if quick, perhaps 
gets in the background. Wednesday and Thursday are 
devoted to careful study of the head. Friday the pro- 


fessor comes again ; one may be able to lay in the dress 
before he gets there. Saturday is devoted to correcting 
the faults he has found and to finish the week’s work. 

J. Boyp. 


MEISSONIER’S favorites among his own pictures 
were the “ Siege of Paris,” the ‘‘ Death Scene,” which is 
at Amsterdam; the “Barricade,” which he ha: 
sented to Eugene Delacroix; the“ Prayer ;” the “ \ irgin 
of Saint Mark;” the “ Tuileries ;” ‘“‘Samson;” “ 1307” 
and “1814.” The “1807” is in the New York \'<tro- 
politan Museum, having been bought by the late \. T. 
Stewart, and presented to the museum by his bu: ness 


pre- 


successor, Judge Hilton. It is one of the artist’s largest 
and most labored works, and he appears to have been 
at infinite pains to secure historical accuracy in the 
details. For instance, he learned from an officer who 
had served under Ney that that general had been i. the 
habit Of wearing his capote with the sleeves ha: sing 


loose, after the fashion of a hussar’s jacket ; and Ney is 
so painted in the picture. Having adverted to his idea 
of giving merely a hint of war's destruction |» the 
trampling down of a field of unripe grain, he «<(ds: 
“How many difficulties might I not have avoided by 


replacing this green wheat with dust!” Doubtless, the 
trouble that the picture had cost him made it se«in to 
him more perfect than it really is. Yet he aways 


regretted not having begun it earlier, when there were 
more veterans of the Napoleonic wars alive to supply 
him with further details. An unacknowledged feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the picture partly on this, part!y on 
purely artistic grounds, was perhaps at the bottom of 
his painting the subject all over again in water-colors, 
quite as much as the desire to have it engraved. This 
water-color was bought for 200,000 francs by a M. 
Simond. The original picture cost Judge Hilton 
250,000. We need hardly add that it is now considered 
one of the chief treasures of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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GLASS PAINTING IN VITRIFIABLE COLORS. 





II. 


ST Oe IECES are often decorated with gold 
TP) Ga We K alone, and rich and varied effects 

+ ee) i) may be so obtained without the use 
My, of any color; for one may use 
gold of slightly different shades of 
‘color—pale or greenish gold: and 
red gold—and variety is also to be 
; obtained by raised work, done with 
a paste of gold in tar oil, with ordinary gilding ; then 
it may be left matt or burnished with an agate or 
blood-stone burnisher; and it may be applied upon a 
surface previously engraved. A -design in which fine 
lines, dots, and masses are used, and which is further 
varied by burnishing, raised work, and en- 
graving, may be made extremely rich with- 












always safe guides. It is desirableto work at a time on 
only a single quality of glass, and to test the kiln by 
firing a small piece before risking the whole batch. For 





a 





HAND-REST FOR GLASS AND CHINA PAINTERS. 


(10 inches wide by 24 inches long.) 


an amateur who presumably wishes to experiment and 
to make every piece unique in some respect, I should 
say that the smaller the kiln the better, provided it is of 


A NEW MANUAL ON GLASS PAINTING. 





THE many persons interested in this fascinating sub. 
ject will be pleased to learn that Messrs. Favor, Ruhl & 
Co, (140 Sullivan Street, New York) have in the press 
and nearly ready for publication a translation, from the 
French, of H. P. Sancré’s “ Designing and Painting with 
Vitrifiable Colors on Glass.” Perhaps the best guar- 


antee of the practical character of this useful hand\ook 
is that it is approved by the famous chemist, Lacroix, 
whose china painting colors are so well known, and 
who, amateurs will be glad to know, is responsible for 
the special materials now offered them for glass painting, 


The editor at the outset corrects the impression that 
glass painting is very difficult. He says that modern 
chemistry having found how to do away with many of 

the difficulties glass painters formerly la ored 
under, any amateur able to draw or paint 





out any application of color. The enamel 
colors look best, indeed, in small dots and 





touches, which may be disposed as the petals 
and leaves of flowers, such small flowers as 
the blue myosotis or the red pheasant’s-eye 
being the most easily adapted. Used in this 
way and in slightly raised touches, the en- 
amels have the look of jewelling as with 
turquoise or coral, but applied over large 
spaces their opaque and comparatively dull 
surface sometimes contrasts rather badly 
with the brilliant and transparent glass. On 
“milk glass,” green Bohemian glass, or 
opalescent glass the effect is not sobad. The 
gold may be bought in thin sheets or ribbons, 
and be reduced to powder by one’s self by 
aquafortis. It should be carefully washed 
with water afterward. 

If it is determined to use engraving, care 
must be taken to design the engraved work 
with special reference to its effect when 
gilded. It is well to have large, flat spaces 
to contrast with the richer parts of the de- 
sign, but the engraver, if left to himself, will 
not supply these, because in his work they 
have a poor effect. Before leaving this part 
of my subject, I should add that the ama- 
teur will find it necessary to have a wheel 
provided with a hand-rest to draw the fine * 
parallel lines that confine the borders, The 
proper wheel to use is a heavy brass disk, 
marked with concentric circles, so that a 
vessel of any size may be readily centred 
upon it. It is fastened to a table or bench 
by a vise, an arm projecting from which 
holds an upright sliding rod, which can be 
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screwed fast at any height. The rod has a 
bend in it which serves as a hand-rest when 
working on large objects, but another rest 
is provided which slides on the rod itself, for 
use when the object to be worked on is 
rather small. 

The troubles of amateurs may almost be 
said to be wholly with the firing. The main 
causes are two: the kiln that they use may 
not give a uniform heat at top and bottom 
and sides, as it should do, and they may attempt to 
fire at once glass of different qualities. In both cases 
some of the pieces may be overfired and some un- 
derfired. There is also a slightly greater risk of 
breakage than in firing china; but*except for pieces 
provided with handles, suchas pitchers and loving-cups, 
this may be disregarded. It is, however, of very great im- 
portance to maintain an even temperature. The degree 
of heat varies for different kinds of glass, the products 
of each factory acting differently from those of others, 
so that it is impossible to give set rules, The important 
point is, of course, to fuse the enamels perfectly with the 
glass, and as soft glass melts more readily than hard, it is 
necessary to be able to tell the various degrees. This is 
largely a matter of experience, but some general indica- 
tions may be given. Hard glass is that in which quartz 
predominates. It is much lighter for the same bulk 
than soft glass, which contains a great deal of lead and 
sometimes a little bismuth. The latter has a clearer, 
more metallic ring when struck, is more easily scratched, 
and is more brilliant. It is also more expensive, on ac- 
count of the cost of the metals. The finest and most 
expensive glass is rather soft, but it owes a good deal of 
its brilliancy and transparency to its having been several 
times remelted; so that appearance and cost are nof 


First operation.—The Outline, 
spread, stippled, or blended over the outline. 
Modelling with a fine brush over the outline (horizontal and perpendicular strokes done with , 
a brush). Fourth operation.—Coloring on the reverse side; also.matting unpainted surfaces. 


THE PROCESS OF WINDOW-GLASS PAINTING, 


From “ Designing and Painting on Glass” (Favor, Ruhl & Co., Publishers), 


good pattern, and large enough to contain the largest 
pieces he wishes to decorate.. Asa rule, the finest Eng- 
lish glass is soft, Bohemian and Austrian hard, and 





TABLE EASEL FOR GLASS PAINTING. 


Swedish middling; but there is no trusting even the 
products of a single factory, and every batch should be 
tested before incurring any risk. 


J. F. FLOEGEL, JR. 





can take hold of the art. 

By means of the Lacroix vitrifiable cr::yons 
in ‘pentil form, any amateur who can draw 
to design on glass (polished on one side, 
roughed or mattened on the other) may exe- 
cute designs in one or more colors, without 
special lessons or preparation of any kind, 
The Pyro-Fixateur, a small light charcoal 
kiln, patented by Mr. Lacroix, allows of the 


work being fired at home. For painti g on 








Second operation.—The half-tone, wash of grisaille~ * ' 7 
Third operation:—(a) High lighting. (6) In the open space of such an ease! as is 


transparent glass (window or plate glass) 
there are finely ground colors—both dry and 
in tubes ready prepared for use. Through 
the courtesy of the publishers, we are allowed 
to make extracts from the advance proof 
sheets : 

“Our advice to the amateur is to com- 
mence, be it in designing with crayons or 
painting with colors, with a single subject 
gn one piece of glass that can be mounted in 
lead and applied to a fixed or movable article 
af decoration. Next attempt borders and 
decorations around a central design or figure; 


4 and thus in time, when the amateur has 
0 learned to walk, he can proceed to run and 
attempt more complicated work, such as 


panes in several or many pieces.” 

“In general, pure white glass, whose chem- 
icals are not apt toact on the chemicals con- 
tained in the color, is preferable, and only 
when one attempts to copy old windows 
of the middle ages, and certain effects are 
desired do we advise the use of tinted glass 
by the amateur. 

“ The two sides or faces of a glass natur- 
ally are alike before painting. For art pur- 
poses in books of instruction, etc., the in- 
terior side is called also the front or face 
of a glass; the exterior side, the back or 
reverse of a glass.” 


illustrated herewith, place a piece of glass 
to rest the glass to be painted on against. 
This glass can be smooth glass on which 
transparent vegetable paper has been pasted 
to prevent sliding, or it can be acid-roughed, 
or of glass evenly roughened by sandpaper.” 


“ The vitrifiable coloring matters used in glass paint- 
ing and prepared so as to unite with the glass are di- 
vided into two classes: Grisailles (gray tints) anc paint- 


ing colors. Fluxes are no longer used separately. 
‘Grisailles’ as used by professionals are only used for 


the outlines and to model the relief, consequently they 
are less fusible than the painting colors. Though called 
gray tints, they vary in intensity from gray to black, and 
in shading from black to brown, red and _ violet. 
‘Painting colors’ are used to give color to the work 
outlined and modelled in grisaille. They cannot all be 


mixed with each other; they are painted on the reverse 
side of the glass—that is, on the opposite side to (lat on 
which grisailles have been painted.” 

“ Besides grisailles and colors, the old glass painters 
also used fluxes separately. Flux is a matter necessari- 
ly used to vitrify the grisailles and colors—that is, make 
them adhere to the glass. Fluxes are of different 
chemical composition, varying according to the coloring 
matter they are to be used with, and they also vary in 
character and quantity. Modern industrial chemistry has 
perfected their use and incorporated the proper fluxes m 
the grisailles and painting colors, both tubes and dry 
powder, in such a way as to produce as far as posst 
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ple uniformity of firing, and this has simplified matters 


for the artist and has rendered painting on glass acces- 
sible to the amateur.” 

“We therefore particularly recommend never to add 
fluxes to the prepared colors. There are exceptional 
cases where this might be permissible, but it requires 
agreat deal of experience and chemical knowledge be- 
yond the ken of the amateur, and even the artist does 
not always know what changes in color and tint his 
action in adding fluxes may produce ; let alone troubles 
caused in firing; so our advice to both is, to let them 


alone.” 
(To be concluded.) 


Ir our exhibitions of mineral painting were managed 
upon exactly the same plan as all “ picture ” exhibitions, 
and the rule was enforced that no work be entered that 
had been shown at any previous exhibition in the same 


FRENCH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


city, it would do much to further the object in view, 
which is supposed to be a showing of the advance made 
in the past year. If addresses were plainly given in the 
catalogue, and all sales in charge of a competent sales- 
man, it would add to the dignity of the affair and save it 
from the character and appearance of a bazaar. If 
work done abroad under instruction, or from the de- 
signs or under the supervision of well-known teachers 
at home, were required to be entered as such, there 
might be fewer exhibits, but there would most cer- 
tainly be a greater gain in originality and individual effort, 
and the whole would then be relieved from what is 
often a distressing monotony. 

It is pleasant to see the wark of an artist grouped 
together, but it is often the case that certain articles are 
of exceptional interest, and may be easily overlooked on 
acrowded table, or overshadowed by larger and more 
Pretentious things. If such could be singled out and 
arranged by themselves, it would be a most interesting 
and satisfactory part of the whole exhibit, showing at a 
glance the highest development of the art among us. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


JEWELS AND ENAMELS. 





WHO can explain the fascination of jewels? As old 
as the story of man is that of his love for these tiny bits 
of prisoned fire and sunlight, and with them or some 
substitute have savage and skilled craftsman alike, in 
all ages, sought to beautify their articles of personal 
adornment, household use, and implements of war and 
the chase, the one with bits of shell and bright-hued 
stones, the other (the goldsmith, the embroiderer, and 
the potter) with choicest gems of land and sea; or cun- 
ning mixtures of earths and metals have taxed hand and 
brain to gratify this love for the bright and beautiful. 

We in this latter day may not all be metal-workers, or 
have time and skill for needle craft, but some of us may 


‘ 
MOTIVES FOR A CENTRE WITH LANDSCAPE VIGNETTE 


join hands with the potter, and to his graceful creations 
add the sparkle of jewels or the soft tints of enamels 
along with the glint of metals—gold, silver and bronzes. 
What wonder that this century has seen the rise of a 
band of enthusiasts ? 

Those whose pockets are deep enough may decorate 
their cups and finger-bowls with the real gems, if they 
are so minded; but there are substitutes good enough 
for ordinary mortals—tiny drops of glass, either plain or 
cut, and flat on one side. They are graded in four 
sizes, the smallest being about one sixteenth of an inch ; 
the next larger size is, however, the most useful. They 
imitate some ten or twelve precious stones, and of these 
the pearls, turquoises, amethysts and emeralds are per- 
haps the best. The rubies, sapphires and topazes, with 
pink and red coral, are very good, and diamonds are the 
least desirable of all. 

With pretty settings of raised gold, most effective or- 
naments and monograms can be made for bonbons, 
card-boxes, writing and dressing-table sets. The latter, 
if decorated with forget-me-nots and turquoises in the 


monogram, or violets with amethysts, or tiny pink and 
white hawthorn with pearls, would be dainty enough for 
even the most fastidious. A monogram should be mostly 
put in in raised gold, and the jewels used in one letter 
only, the settings arranged for them being in the heaviest 
parts. One, two and even three sizes may often be com- 
bined with good effect. The stones should be placed in 
position and the settings laid off around them. Be care- 
ful to lay the raising so as not to encroach upon the 
space reserved, as the stones cannot be securely fast- 
ened unless placed flat upon the china. Dots of raising 
are easiest to use; four to six surrounding the stone are 
generally sufficient; sometimes only a single large dot 
is needed between each stone. Pretty devices will sug- 
gest themselves, adapted to the form of the letter or or- 
nament chosen, and novel ideas may often be taken 
from jewelry. 

The raising should be fired, gilded, and burnished, 





AND FOR CORNER DECORATIONS, 


Then the stone is fastened in place with a cement sold 
for the purpose, and fired at glass heat. But it is gen- 
erally troublesome to get this done, for too much heat 
melts the glass, and so ruins the whole thing. Jewels 
are often fastened on with stratina, or any good cement 
for mending china can be used. 

Although lacking the sparkle and a certain elegance 
that jewels possess, enamels are often quite as beautiful 
and much more useful, being suited to almost any and 
every occasion. Their coloring can also be managed to 
harmonize, and the firing is done at ordinary heat. 
The English enamels come in many colors; but it is 
seldom desirable to have more than five or six. En- 
amels are sold in powder, and must be ground with fat 
oil, using not quite enough to wet the color. Then the 
powder is thinned with turpentine and ground thoroughly 
on a ground-glass slab. It should be put up in little 
jars or small, wide-mouthed bottles, and kept tightly 
corked, taking out a portion as wanted for use. Manage 
it exactly like raised paste. Thin with alcohol for dots, 
and with lavender for lines. Like raised paste, the mix- 
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ture works better for having stood for a time 
after being ground. It should not, however, be 
allowed to become “ fat,” as it will then scale 
and chip in the fire. 

The English enamels used alone are very 
soft and must have but one firing, and that very 
light. But a mixture of three parts of German 
aufsetzweiss to one part of English white enamel 
will stand any degree of heat and repeated fir- 
ings. The aufsetzweiss alone may be mixed 
with the colors to form lighter or new tints, or 
may be colored with the same water-colors used 
for the tinting when it is desirable to have the 
two alike. However, there is the same uncer- 
tainty about using such mixtures as there is 
in using colors already ground. Exact propor- 
tions cannot be followed, and the color fires 
with considerable difference. But the person 
who wishes to make a success of enamels should 
buy a few colors dry ; then exact measurements 
can be kept and the same tint produced every time, and 
many new and beautiful harmonies may be got. 

. While jewels must be used sparingly or they lose 
their effect, enamels being so nearly akin to the sub- 
stance of the china, there is no objection to their being 
used to almost any extent. But, like jewels, it is best 
not to combine many colors. A sense of fitness must, 
however, decide this. Whether used in settings of raised 
gold or alone, in dots of various sizes or delicate 
scroll forms, on tinted grounds, or the white china, 
enamels demand the utmost care and nicety of exe- 
cution. Dots must be perfect in form, of one size or 
regularly graduated, and, like raised gold, it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the higher the relief the better the 
effect. This lies alone in the perfect workmanship, 
taste in design, and in the combinations. 

In draperies enamels are sometimes used to heighten 
the sheen of satin, but this requires the most perfect 
judgment. Perhaps the worst misuse of their good 
properties is in flowers. The daintiest hair line, or a soft- 
ened touch on the light of a petal, or a few tiny touches 
in the stamens of a flower, will give fine effects. But 
how often do we see a flower merely outlined with a 
thick, bold line of white, or huge lumps of yellow or 
white in the centre of a violet, or forget-me-nots made 
out with scalloped rings of blue—something for which 
there is no possible reason or excuse. 

But, like everything else, enamels must be tempered 
with brains to be a success. C. E. BRADY, 





PLATE BORDERS. 





I, 


How many housekeepers, who are also china deco- 
rators, consider the importance of their plate borders, 
or the possibilities therein for helping largely in making 
up the beauty of the table? Of course, the success of a 
well-appointed table depends upon the dinner service, 
and too much care cannot be exercised in selecting it. No 
matter how costly, or what factory’s stamp it bears, if it 
is obtrusive in color and florid in decoration its use for 
course after course will become tiresome. We weary of 
too much magnificence, and unless care be taken to re- 
lieve it of monotony, it soon merges into vulgarity. And 
if odd courses are used with such a set, they not only 
lose their individuality, but add to the hopeless confusion. 

But if the service is of some delicate quiet tint, and 
the decoration is confined to the borders—which may be 
in raised gold, and simple or elaborate, as the surround- 
ings call for—there will be a quiet elegance that will 
harmonize with anything. Is it not better to concen- 
trate a little very good work upon the only part of the 
plate that is always in evidence than to 
waste our energies upon a decoration that 
will not show at the very time that it is 
needed? It is a question of the fitness 
of things anyway to put wet or greasy 
food upon the representation of something 
beautiful in form or color. Even the 
monogram is treated with scant courtesy, 
for we only see it peeping out from under 
slices of meat and streams of gravy. It 
is much better to combine it in the border 
ornament, where it will be less conspicu- 
ous, and will receive more respect. 

If it is desirable to add some variety, 
there are several courses that might have 
plates with richer and more elaborate bor- 
ders, but they should have the same ground 





tint as in the main set, that there may be a degree of uni- 


formity throughout. The plates for the raw oysters, for 
instance, might have a border of seaweed, woven into 
a scroll design, and sparkling with hair-line touches of 
enamel. Those for the entrées also might have any 
dainty conceit of gold and enamel that ingenuity could 
devise. And dessert plates could have borders of flow- 
ers, either in natural or scroll arrangement, but filling 
the whole space. 

All these call for a perfectly plain round plate, with 
the rim as flat as possible. Then there are other plates 
with ornament in the china, and of fancy shapes, that 
can be picked out with gold with very little work, and 
when a doily is used on the centre will be very effective. 
With a china closet stocked in this manner, we could 
lay a table that would be suitable for any occasion. It 
would not be so very great an undertaking for one pair 
of hands to do it all, and using the suggestion of deco- 
rating the borders only, which would naturally be mainly 
of conventional forms, would not require the same 
amount of artistic training that full-plate decoration of 
flowers or more difficult subjects call for. It is much 
better for those lacking that training to do what they 
can do well. 

It would be best to buy the whole set at one time, that 
it may all match perfectly. Then, having decided upon 
a design, put the set all away, taking out only one dozen 
plates at a time towork on. The drawing canbe great- 
ly simplitied by pricking a stencil on lead foil, which, 
after being properly fitted to a plate, can be carefully 
lifted from one to another, and the design pounced on. 
It is a very easy matter to go over this with water-color 
afterward. 

It will relieve the monotony of the work to choose 
some ornament that admits of considerable variety in 
treatment, yet one must preserve a general uniformity 
throughout the whole service. There are beautiful sug- 
gestions in the Greek and Persian, but as they are al- 
ways symmetrical, they call for the most careful drawing. 
Being admirably adapted to the introduction of enamels 
and a certain amount of color, they had better be borne 
in mind for some of the odd pieces. Anacanthus scroll, 
covering the whole width of plate rim, is very rich. Be 
very careful to get the curves perfect. A plain laurel 
wreath, just at the edge, is perhaps the most beautiful 
of all, but it needs the finish of hair-line bands and pen- 
work, which, although purely mechanical, requires a 
considerable amount of practice. 

Perhaps something in the rococo style will afford the 
greatest latitude in treatment and the easiest drawing 
for moderately expert hands. The fanciful ideas that 
are woven into it are endless, . Three groups of scrolls 





GARLANDS COPIED FROM RARE OLD SEVRES VASES IN THE COLLECTION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
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XII.—CANVAS-BACK DUCKS. 


LET this picture be a sunrise, with the sky ful 


der light and fleecy clouds. 


The water shoul 


gray in the distance, but catching the sunlight 
meets the shore, and here there is a chance for 


effect—yellow grays, purple grays, and olive—as | 


of drifted seaweed break the color of the sand. 
foreground the wild celery must have warm broy 
shadows, to relieve the green and gray of the top 
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In retouching, make the head of the first bird a rusty 
cinnamon brown—brown 17 and deep red brown—and 
plackish around the forehead and eyes. The collar is 
seal brown, and for this use brown 17, a little pearl gray, 
and brown 108, The whole body and wings are a clean 
light gray, for which we need light sky blue, black, and 
alittle brown 17. The tipsof the wings and tail coverts, 
shading up to the middle of the back, are black ; the bill 
and feet are blackish brown. The iris is yellow red and 
the pupil black. Owing to the birds being against the 
light sky, very great care must be taken to keep the out- 
lines soft. The strong color must be on the nearest 
part of the body, having the gray to round it up. Al- 
though the feathers are shown in the wings in detail 
they must be kept very soft, or they fail to be feathers. 

The female bird has the head and collar of a light 
grayish yellow brown, deepening into a darker brown. 
The head is darkest on the top; the throat is light and 
the breast almost white; the body is silver gray, and the 
tips of the wings and tail dark, 

The second firing must be a very light one. 





THE PAINTING OF FISH. 





X.—MACKEREL, 


IN this plate let the sky incline to sunset, with a warm 
rosy light at the right. For this carnation and ivory 
yellow are needed. The purplish clouds should break 
into the still color above. Carrya warm light along the 
top of the distant cliff, which will be a purple gray. 
There is a chance for a pretty effect where the sloping 
sand-hills and 
stretch of Shore 
beyond the 
rocks catch a 
rosy light from 
the sky. In 
painting the sea 
birds skimming 
low, be careful 
to make them 
only gray, as 
they are a great distance away. The land in shadow, 
which is nearer, will be a cool gray and purple brown, 
with some indication of green. Use the light sky blue 
and black all through, tinted with violet-of-iron, ivory 
yellow and carnation, brown 17, and a little brown 
green, as the case may be. 

The water will be blue in the distance, running into 
a warmer silver light, and then to clear transparent 
green in the foreground, all broken with lines of foam 
(which have to be cut out) and gray reflections from the 
sky. Notice how the shadows form the waves, and let 
the brush strokes follow the motion of the water. 

The fish are of a cold greenish-blue color on the back, 
running through violet pearl on the sides, to silver white. 
The markings are black, and while some run in straight 
lines, others curve, and others again are zigzag, so that 
either will be correct. But each fish must have only one 
characteristic; do not mix them up. The colors also 
vary slightly in some of them, and also 
according to the play of light. Some 
may have a slightly yellow-green cast 
on the side, instead of the purple. 
Light sky blue or pearl gray with a 
aN little black and just a hint of chrome 
Y\ green will make this. Keep the outline 
neutral, leave out the green, and sub- 
Stitute a little violet-of-gold on the 
side, running into 
clear pearl gray. 
Where the high 
light catches the 
largest fish, the 
color may be almost 

















taken off with the finger ; but leave enough to round up 
the body. The tail, dorsal and pectoral fins are black- 
ish; the others are very delicate pink and deep red 
brown. 

The top of the head is blue black, the sides and 
throat are silver white, and the chin is black. There will 
be a touch of warm color in the gills and mouth. The 
iris is merely a ring of silver. The pupil is very large. 

Let the details be much stronger in the nearest fish 
than in those farther away, but all soft and blending 
with the water. The quickest way is to model up the 
whole fish with pearl gray and black, getting the out- 
lines soft ; then carry the other colors over with a light 
hand. Cc. BE. B. 





OLD AND NEW DRESDEN CHINA, 

So many inquiries on this subject are addressed to 
The Art Amateur that are well answered ina letter from 
Dresden that recently appeared in The New York Times, 
that we cannot better serve these correspondents than 
by quoting from it the following paragraphs: 

“ All connoisseurs of china and all people who want 
to seem connoisseurs know that the mark on Meissen 
porcelain is two crossed swords. These two swords 
are roughly painted under the glaze, and can only be 
removed by rubbing away the glaze on a wheel. Un- 
fortunately, there is no difficulty whatsoever in imitating 
them, although to do so in Saxony is a crime. It is 
usual, when a piece of Meissen china is sold unpainted 
on account of imperfection, to cut a mark through the 
glaze across the swords, and collectors should be on 
the lookout for this cut, which dealers often try ingen- 
iously to conceal, but which can always be detected by 
the thumb-nail. Of so great importance was the por- 
celain factory considered by the Saxon princes that we 
find under the son and successor of the strong Augus- 
tus, Count Briihl, the prime-minister, acting as a director 
of the factory. Indeed, these two posts were more than 
once united, for Count Marcolini was both prime-minis- 
ter of Saxony and director of Meissen between 1770 and 
1790. His directorship may be considered the most 
brilliant period of the manufacture. It was in his time 
that the little figures which the name of Dresden china 
peculiarly recalls, and which have nowhere been so 
delicately made, reached their highest degree of excel- 
lence. The mark on Marcolini china is a star, accom- 
panying the invariable crossed swords and placed near 
their handles. On china older than Marcolini’s time, a 
dot between the sword-handles is not unusual. 

“The patterns of Meissen china that have been pro- 
duced during the one hundred and fifty years of the 
existence of the factory are many of them copied to-day. 
The variety is, of course, very great. Machinery now 
lends its aid to some extent, and if the china has there- 
by lost some of its artistic value, it has undoubtedly 
gained in cheapness. All that is most important, how- 
ever, must still be done by hand. The stencil plate is 
used to indicate the general outlines of some of the 





cheaper patterns, but all coloring must still be finally 
put on with the paint-brush. Only the common blue 
and a rather ugly shade of green are painted under the 
glaze. All the rest of the colored patterns—flowers, 
birds, landscapes and figures—are painted after the 
articles have received their second baking, and must 
then be again baked in. The old specimens still retain 
a great value for collectors, and in some respects their 
beauty is unequalled by any of the modern work. They 
are generally divided into three classes—‘ before Mar- 
colini,’ ‘ Marcolini,’ and ‘after Marcolini.’ The first 
class comprises, perhaps, the most valuable specimens 
of all. The painting is less brilliant in point of color 
than that on the later china, but the freedom and bold- 
ness of design have probably never since been equalled 
in Meissen, The variety is endless, comprising figures, 
landscapes, birds, and flowers. But I must remark here 
that the beauty of a piece of china painting depends 
naturally much more on the talent of the particular 
workman who has painted it than on the period of its 
production. If this workman was an artist, the cup or 
dish was a work of art, whether it was made in 1750 or 
1880, If he was a bungler, the piece of china was ugly, 
whether it was made in the nineteenth or in the eigh- 
teenth century. The Marcolini period is distinguished 
by the brilliancy of the colors used in flower painting 
and by the grace and delicacy of thefigurines. Theseare 
generally of the court-shepherdess type. These little 
figures, seldom more than six inches high, might have 
stepped out of the boudoir of Marie Antoinette. 

“ The china, since Marcolini's time, is considered mod- 
ern. The fac- 
tory is govern- 
ment property, 
and large quan- 
tities of its por- 
celain are yearly 
sold. 
figures and .a 
great variety of 


Besides: 





vases and fancy 
pieces of all 
sorts, for which large prices are often received, dinner ser- 
vices are also made. These range in pricefromabout $80 
for white china and about $300 for blue and gold ‘ onion 
pattern’ to $1500 for the most elaborate dark blue, with 
flower painting. These prices are reckoned for a service 
to dine twenty-four people, but not including a dessert 
service, at least for the less expensive sets. A single 
piece will, however, be sold at the same relative rate as 
a large service. It will be seen that Meissen china is 
still an expensive luxury.” 





COPIES made in mineral colors from good pictures 
afford excellent practice. It would seem, too, as if such 
paintings would be more salable, and find more favor 
with the better class of buyers than feeble attempts at pic- 
ture-making by those but poorly equipped for such work. 


IN modelling in porcelain clay, effective results are 
often reached by the pressure of coarse 
textiles on receptive clay. An un- 
ending variety of pleasing designs v 
may be attained by alternate or sym- ‘ 
metric placings of raised and _ incised - 
ornament in variously tinted clays 
blue or pink on gray, or red and yellow 4 
terra cottas in combination, or with Fe \ 
deep browns and black intervening. ) 
The variously tinted 
natural clays of this 
country should help 
us to compete in A 
certain fine wares —~})§ 
of the old world. 
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DESIGNING FOR BINDINGS, 





HE principal modes of decorating leather 
bindings are but two in number—by gilt 
tooling and by mosaics of colored leathers. 
As the latter mode is but little practised, 
and has had no appreciable effect on cloth 
bindings or cases, we will not give it much considera- 
tion. The work should be a true mosaic, but often it 
is only a “ pastiche,” the ornaments being cut out of very 
thin leather and pasted or glued on the leather of the 
ground. When they are bordered by lines impressed 
and gilt, as is usually the case, it may be difficult to de- 
tect the fraud. In any case, very large or very elaborate 
incrustations are to be avoided. The color of the 
ground should cover most of the space, and other colors 
should appear only in small panels, or in flowers or 
otherisolated ornaments, Yet we often see long bands, 
often interlaced, inserted, though if one of these be- 
come detached at a corner, the entire decoration is in 
danger. Flowers and other naturalistic designs should 
also be avoided, because they present too many angles 
where the leather may easily be lifted from 
the board. The designer called upon to 





vise him to content himself with making the design in 
the manner above described. 

There are many well-known historical styles ; but 
practically, the forms of design applicable to a binding 
may be reduced to a few. The boards or sides of the 
cover may be decorated with a border only, sometimes, 
but improperly, executed with an engraved roll; they 
may have corner pieces or centre panel only ; they 
may have a diaper all over of the fleur-de-lis, the rose, 
or other emblem; or the entire space may be divided up 
into ornamental panelling, and the compartments filled 
or not with small scrolls, branches, and the like. This 
last, the richest and most artistic mode of design, is one 
of the oldest. In its plainer forms, of panels made by 
interlacing bands or fillets, it is known as the Grolier 
style, after a celebrated book-lover and collector of the 
fifteenth century. In some respects, no more beautiful 
bindings have ever been made. Straight lines predom- 
inate in them, or are cleverly combined with curves to 
form the outlines of the compartments, which are gener- 
ally left plain except for a little lettering. Very soon, 
however, the compartments were filled in, at first with 


sides, determines that of the back; that is to sa 


i 
mahi 


y, back 


and sides should be in the same style. If a spray of 
flowers, or knot of ribbon, or other such free motive be 
used, it may be carried from the front cover across the 


back and over on to the other cover. Otherwi 
the front board and the back are decorated. 


se only 
It will 


often save trouble if the designer makes his sketch op 


cloth of the same color as he intends to be used. 


If he 


puts his design on paper it may be found impossible to 


match the color in cloth. ROGER RIOR 





WALL-PAPER DESIGNING. 





IT is well to work on a piece of paper 6 in. la 
round than the usual 21 in. x 21 in. In the m 
this allotted space the design may be roughly s! 


running out certain large, general sweeping lines 


and into the outer spaces. The general purp 
mind’s eye, and if he is a fairly skilful draughts 
may come very near the correct points on the 
the space necessary for the repetition of his 
Unless the designer’s conception firs 
his mental vision, it will not come by 





produce a design for a mosaic binding should 
confine himself as much as possible to ge- 
ometrical forms, which he should dispose as 
panels, letting the leather which really forms 
the cover appear between and about them 
in broad and solid bands. He may rely on 
a finer ornamentation in gilt tooling to pre- 
serve his design from any appearance of 
heaviness. Flowers and other emblems need 
not be entirely discarded, but they should 
be strictly conventionalized and reduced as 
much as possible to square or circular forms. 
The effect of these bindings has sometimes 
been imitated by painting ; but it is a means 
that we cannot commend. 

Of all means employed in the decoration 
of bindings, gilt tooling is undoubtedly the 
chief. The design, which must be very 
carefully drawn, is printed on thin paper 
with the tools that are actually to be used 
blackened in the flame of a candle. The 
design may be such that special tools may 
have to be made for it; but this, of course, 
increases the cost, and the designer should 
therefore keep as much as possible to the 
forms commonly used. These are straight ft 
lines (called fillets), curves (called gouges), 
small circles, stars, dots, spirals, leaves, and J, 
flowers. Innumerable patterns may be made A 
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ishing process, or without previous 
or creation. 

This rough design is roughly tr: 
placed at the sides, top, and botton 
the curves or other detail shall wor! 
correct repetition of the pattern. TT! 
certain rules for working out in g: 
patterns, but they are too compli: 
present description. Some prefer to 
pattern in somewhat of a muddle, 
process of unravelling stimulates 


thought in the detail. 


to a sheet of paper of the tint that is 


laid the various colors in distemper 
be used for subsequent printing. 


the pattern on the paper. These roll: 
thoroughly seasoned sycamore. 


ing into the wood up to a gauge 
slips, and the intervening spaces fill 








with these simple elements, and the best plan 
will be for the designer to buy himself a set 
of the most usual forms only, and work out 
his patterns with them. Should the binder 
to whom the design is committed not have the same 
forms, he will be sure to have others nearly like, and 
it makes little difference in the general appearance of a 
design whether a small leaf or flower be a little different 
from that in the drawing or not. Small tools only must 
be used, for it is important that the gilder should see all 
around it, inorder to be sure that he is pressing it evenly 
intotheleather. It is hardly necessary to add that these 
tools are appropriate for many other articles made of 
leather, as well as for book-bindings. They may be got 
through any large hardware house. 

The design, worked out on the paper, is pasted at the 
corners only on the cover that it is intended to decorate, 
and the same tools are again applied, each in its place, 
to impress the design through the paper into the leath- 
er. In what is called blind tooling, that is, without gild- 
ing, this impression is merely deepened and darkened 
by another application of the tools previously heated. 
But if the design is to be gilt, white of egg is applied as 
carefully as possible with the point of a fine sable 
brush: two coatings are considered necessary; upon 
this the gold leaf is laid, and is forced into the origi- 
nal impression with the heated tools. It is generally 
necessary to apply a second gilding, at least in parts. 
If the tools are not applied exactly in the marks first 
made, or if the pencilling with white of egg be not very 
carefully done, a blurred or heavy impression will result. 
The finishers of the present day (as the gilders are call- 
ed) are as skilful as the forwarders (those who shape 
the book and cover it with leather) are careless or awk- 
ward, and the amateur who competes with the regular 
shops in gilding will have no easy task. We would ad- 


DESIGN FOR A BOOK-COVER. 


bold scroll-work and conventional leaves, all worked 
with the curved tools called gouges, with the occasional 
aid of tools copied from the printer’s ornaments then in 
use. - Later, very rich designs of branches with small 
and large spirals, leaves, and flowers were used, and 
these, in turn, were supplanted by the finest filigree 
work in the seventeenth century, bindings attributed to 
Le Gascon. Little or no progress has been made in de- 
signing for tooled bindings since this time ; but the tech- 
nique has been perfected to the utmost. 

All the noted styles of gold tooling are reproduced on 
cloth covers of the present day. But in designing for 
this purpose, it is not worth while to work out the de- 
sign with tools, for the work is done by means of a sin- 
gle stamp engraved for the purpose. A good, clearly 
drawn sketch is therefore sufficient. The designer is 
also perfectly free to introduce new forms for the same 
reason. In fact, this is the most living branch of the 
art at present. A more naturalistic style of ornament is 
also appropriate, and publishers can often be induced, 
for the sake of a good effect of color, to go to the ex- 
pense of three or four printings. Much shading should 
not be attempted. Each color should be kept flat, and 
the best effects are to be got by artistically contrasting 
outlines with masses. The decoration of the boards, or 











SUITABLE FOR EMBROIDERY. 


acting as a gauge. 


DAN, 


rger all 


iddle of 


etched, 
across 


ose and 
direction of such lines the designer will have 


in his 
nan, he 
edge of 


pattern, 


t live in 
any fin- 


thought 


sed and 
so that 
out the 
\ere are 
ometric 
ited for 
get the 
as the 
mental 


effort and invention—to fill up undeveloped 
spaces—thus obtaining more interest and 
When the whole de- 
sign is complete in outline, it is transferred 


to pre- 


dominate in your color scheme; on this are 
as shall 


The de- 


sign is carefully traced and transferred to 
roliers or blocks, which are destined to print 


rs have 


to be prepared with great care, and to be of 
All outlines 
of flowers, grounds, etc., are formed by driv- 


copper 
ed with 


felt, thus forming the printing surfaces. 
Sometimes the rollers are covered with paper 
$-inch thick, and the copper slips are ham- 
mered through into the wood, the paper 
The paper is picked out 


and the spaces fitted with felt. The copper 
bordering keeps the whole design sharp and permanent. 
The edges formed by the incised printing pattern, if of 
wood only, soon become ragged and worn. Each color 


requires a separate roller. 


For roller printing, the rollers are very accurately 
mounted on a large revolving cylinder, the latest type 


of cylinder being capable of carrying 16 printing 


rollers, 


thus, at each revolution, turning out a paper containing 


16 printings. The paper is first carried from 
supply machine, which regulates the supply an‘! 


a small 
tension 


of the material against the rollers, these being supplied 


with the necessary printing tints from an endless 


blanket 


roller, revolving through troughs of color. When the 


paper has received its printed pattern, it sti’! 
travels over a succession of rollers, through the 


further 
drying- 


room; when perfectly dry, it is transferred to 2 machine 


for cutting into lengths of 12 yards. 


A. machine 


carrying two rollers produces paper at the rate of about 


four miles an hour. 





A PIECE of good Riga wainscot is the best wood for 


architectural carving (but it is now very scar‘ 


e, and the 


Hungarian oak is the best substitute) ; the grain is no 
too strong, and one can deal with it with mor freedom 


than any other wood. Mahogany is very Vv 


Some kinds are very good, others very ind 


ariable. 
ifferent, 


the Mexican and African, for instance, cutting veY 
much like cork—that is, it will not stand against the 
tool. The harder kinds of Cubaand Spanish mahogaty 


are rather more expensive working, especially if 


figured. 


Teak is an excellent wood for carving, for it can be cut 


away very easily, 
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TALKS ON EMBROIDERY. 





VIII.—STITCHES (CONTINUED). 

THE wound stitches are 
the laid stem stitch and the 
bullion stitch. To make the 
laid stem stitch, first follow 
the outline with the split stitch, 
then slanting at the upper end 
of a line bring the needle 
through on the surface and slip 
it between the material and 
split stitch, thus winding it 
round. Be careful to catch 
the line thread firmly where it 

LAID STEM STITCH, joins. This is a very pretty 

way of using twisted silk in 
conventional embroidery studies. It will be made 
more clear by studying the illustration above. 

Fig. 15 shows the bullion stitch, which is so 
much used both as outline and for solid work in 
the gold Eastern embroideries. It is similar in effect 
to the laid stem stitch, but is, perhaps, more ar- 
tistic. Bring the thread through to the right side of 
the material, as usual. Send the point through from 
one fourth to half an inch above, according to the 
length of the stitch desired, and bring it out again at 
the point where the thread leaves the material. Push 
the needle through this stitch nearly up to the eye, 
then wind the protruding end with the thread which 
flows to the right six or eight times over, so that it 
will make a coil long enough to cover the space 
taken up on the needle. Now place the thumb of 
the left hand on this coil and hold it firmly against 
the material while you draw the needle and thread 
through it. This done successfully, the coil will cover 
the length of the stitch, and the needle will be free to 
turn this stitch up and take another above meeting this 
one. If a double row is wanted, turn the work round 
and go back the same way. This is a beautiful and very 
ancient stitch. Practice is necessary to learn to lay it 
firmly on the material, and care is needed in holding the 
coil until fastened. It is principally used in the “ bul- 
lion” embroidery, but is very effective when done with 
silk. 

These outline stitches are not only the rudimentary 
work of the art of embroidery, but will in themselves 
produce beautiful decoration. It will be worth the 
learner's time to become familiar with them before at- 
tempting the more elaborate frame work, which will be 
described later. Some of the couching stitches are 
used for outlining, but they belong altogether to frame 
work, 





LINENS AND HEMSTITCHING., 


Having “talked” about the simple stitches, it will 
be well to say something now about the simple ground 
materials—those which take light decoration well. 
They may be forthe most part included under the head 
of linens. Four fifths of the domestic embroidery ma- 
terial now used, it is safe to say, is linen, and of course 
some church pieces are also of this fabric. There is no 
more beautiful material, nor one that is more appropri- 
ate for all occasions, than pure linen. If silk is richer, its 
use is limited by that very quality to rich surroundings, 
while linen in its simplicity is likely to be in harmony 
with all 
things. 
This is 


seen in the 
fact that 
‘ 
‘ almost any 


\ \ thread, 
cr f whether it 


tf SS : 
weet be of silk, 


gold,worst- 
ed, or cot- 
ton, may be 
easily worked on it, and in every case be most effective. 

There are a great number 6f linen fabrics, and nearly 
all, from the coarse crash and canvas to the finest lawns, 
are suitable for some style of embroidery. There is one 
sort, however, against which a warning may be given to 
embroiderers, especially because it is so beautiful in it- 
self that some may be tempted to use it. This is the 
fine threacl, closely woven, heavily dressed kind known 
as shirt-bosom linen. 

It is almost impossible to draw a thread, woof or warp, 
- of this material, and a needle coarse enough to carry 
a filo thread is in danger of having its point turned when 





FIGURE 15.—BULLION STITCH, 


this linen is firmly stretched in a frame. Moreover, a 
thread drawn quickly through will often cut it a quarter 
or half an inch, like a knife. It is indeed extremely 
difficult to work upon even after washing out the dress- 
ing. 

When a heavy linen is used it should always be what 
is known as the “round” weave. Even when this is 
fine it will not dull the lustre of the silk. Probably the 
most perfect linen of all to work upon is the hand-woven, 
but this isa rare article in these days, and expensive pro- 
portionately. The Richardson Irish linen is time hon- 
ored, and too well known to need recommendation. 
The Irish lawns are beautiful; there are some so sheer 
as to have the quality and gloss of bolting cloth, the 
finest of the woven silks. The most exquisite piece of 
linen I ever saw was a handkerchief brought from Ire- 





BACK OF AN EMBROIDERED CHASUBLE, 


(EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY FLEMISH WORK.) 


land. It was of microscopic weave, and as soft as a cob- 
web; was close, yet perfectly transparent—in fact, more 
like the thin membrane of an egg than any other sub- 
stance. 

Lawns are mostly suitable for doileys, although centre- 
pieces and even tea-cloths are often made of them. 
They will take heavy embroidery if it is well done, but 
there is danger of drawing and fulling unless the mate- 
rial is well stretched inthe hoop. 

Embroidered linens, besides being very beautiful, are 
very practical things in the home. Tray-cloths, squares, 
and scarfs are always useful, and give the sideboard or 
dressing-table a fresh, bright look. They can be so per- 
fectly laundried that no one need lack the dainty new- 
ness they impart to everything; even the unbleached 
linen crash will wash beautifully. 

The most suitable way to finish linens is with the 
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FIGURE 17.—DOUBLE 
HEM STITCH, 


hemstitched hem or fringe, and it is convenient to know 
just the right way to do this work. When you are 





drawing threads for a hem, do not take out more than 
three, except on the corners where the lines intersect. 
It will make the sewing easier here to take out one or 
two extra. This may seem a very narrow line to work 
upon, but the stitches will look much better and will be 
almost as easy 
to take. 

When you 
have the threads 
drawn, turn and 
baste the hem. 
This should be 
done with great 
care,for any ease 
in the work to 
follow is altogether dependent upon the exact meeting 
of the turned upper edge with the upper edge of 
the drawn line. Turn the hem on opposite sides, cut 
out the corners on the first fold, leaving only a 
quarter of an inch or less turned over, Now when 
you turn the other two opposite sides, the corners, 
like the rest of the hem, will be only two double. It 
will be seen that these corners must be most accu- 
rately basted if the open lines are to coincide. The 
hemstitch is taken from left to right, and the work 
held as in plain hemming. After securing the thread, 
take up from three to five of the threads in the open- 
work line—draw the thread through to its end; then 
make the plain hemming stitch, starting the needle back 
of these “ three or five” threads, so securing them. It 
is not necessary to count the threads—you will natur- 
ally take about the right number after you have decided 
how long you want your stitch. The double hemstitch 
is a beautiful finish. After you have done the work 
just described, reverse the material in your hand and take 
up on the needle half the threads of two adjoining 
stitches of the hem along the line of the body of the ma- 
terial. Fasten them as you did those on the first edge 
(Figure 17). 

Hemstitched fringe is done in the same way. After 
measuring from the edge for an inch or an inch and a 
half fringe, draw out more threads than for a hem—per- 
haps five or six—as the stitch is then more easily taken. 
If too many are drawn out, however, there is danger of 
getting the stitch too long; the harm of this is that one 
is not likely to discover it until all the threads are drawn 
out in fringing. Do not fringe until the piece is other- 
wise completely finished. 

Another pretty way to secure fringe is to draw out 
threads in two parallel rows, and with only three or four 
threads left between them. In these two open lines take 
the “ cat-stitch,” crossing from one to the other over the 
plain line. It is the regular cat-stitch, except that where 
in that the needle takes a stitch in the material, here it 
is simply. put behind the threads of the open lines. Fig. 
18 shows the cat-stitch in the open work. This will hold 
the fringe as firmly as hemstitching. 

A style of finishing linens now much in use is the 
buttoned scallop, described recently. 

L. BARTON WILSON. 
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FIGURE 16,—HEM- 
STITCH EDGE. 


THOSE interested in doing the Honiton-lace insertion 
work will be glad to know that there is an especial weave 
of silk for this dainty sort of buttonholing. “ Honiton- 
lace silk’’ is about the same = 
weight as outline or etching silk, 
but it is not so tightly twisted. 
For this reason it moves through 
fine linen and the lace with per- 
fect ease without becoming rough- 
ened and with- 
out drawing 
the threads 
of the ground 
material. 










THE ex- 
treme tips of 
the pile of plush, velvet, or velveteen, The London 
Cabinet Maker says, may be colored by spraying 
with a pigment color, mixed with a volatile spirit 
and a drying oil to fix it. “The tips only are col- 
ored by this means, the other portions remaining un- 
affected. This process will allow the production of 
some fine contrasts in pile fabrics—such as a red sheen 
over a green bottom, or a blue sheen over an orange 
bottom—which has a fine effect. Patterns may then be 
produced by covering the plush with a stencil before 
spraying on the top color.” 


FIGURE 18,—CAT STITCH. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE COUNTRY HOUSE. 













R. HAPGOOD, the 
well-known §archi- 
tect, designed for 
his own occupancy 
the pretty coun- 
try home illus- 
trated on this 
and the opposite 
page. The front 
is broken by a project- 
ing, three-sided bay on 
the second story, light- 
ing the upper landing 
of the staircase, which 
starts at the back of a 
deep and comfortably 
furnished hall running 
through the house from 
front torear. The door opens directly on the piazza, and 
as the dining-room occupies the right-hand corner of the 
house, this disposition leaves on the interior a small bay 
immediately under that of the upper story, but not 
showing on the outside, where it is marked merely by 
the peculiar window tracery. The window to the left 
giving on the piazza is that of the parlor. The piazza 
runs no farther on the side of the house than is shown 
by the pillars, and the house is not so deep in that di- 
rection as it may be supposed to be, the extension at the 
back covering only the rear of the dining-room, not that 
of the hall and parlor. 

This ground plan, as will be seen, gives an opportu- 
nity, of which the architect has availed himself, to light 
the hall from both ends. In our larger view we see the 
entrance door to the left, with its glazed panel protected 
by a short curtain of uncut chenille velvet which comes 
in various dark browns and olives, and being woven very 
open, moderates the light without entirely excluding it. 
The portiéres are of the same material. To the left of 
the door is the little bay just spoken of, which may be 
cut off from the hall by drawing the portiére; it is fur- 
nished with a cushioned window-seat, an upright book- 
case, a cane chair, and a rocker. Right of the door is 
the entrance to the parlor, The fireplace is of red 
brick, and the chimney breast is simply boarded up, 
finished by a moulding, and decorated with a slightly 
sunken panel, a shelf holding a clock in faience, and a 
few bits of American pottery, and a pair of simple brass 
brackets for lights provided with small colored shades, 
A closet has been reserved in the corner behind the 
fireplace. Proceeding to the right we find another lux- 
uriously padded seat in comfortable proximity to the 








fire, above which is a window in white and yellow opa- 
lescent glass which shuts off the view of the kitchen and 
its approaches to the rear. The wreaths with which the 





window is decorated are in emerald-green glass, with a 
few berries in red interspersed. The shields are in 
yellowish opal, having much the effect of thin slices of 
onyx. All the woodwork, including the staircase, with its 
square fluted column and screen of long balusters, is in 
oak, slightly stained. The wall-paper has a general tone 
of dull yellow, with a large floral pattern derived from 
the dogwood, in white, dull green, and pink. The dog- 
wood blossoms, more realistically treated, form also the 
decoration of the large vase, with a dark blue ground, 


INEXPENSIVE COUNTRY HOUSE BUILT BY MR. HAPGOOD. DRAWN BY W. P. BRIGDEN, 


placed on the floor near the door, and meant to accommo. 
date canes and umbrellas. Therugs have a dull yellow 
ground, patterned with dark red and blue. Our third 


VIEW OF THE STAIRWAY IN THE 
COUNTRY HOUSE BUILT BY MR. HAPGOOD. 


drawing shows another view of the staircase, with the 
entrance to the dining-room up two steps. By reference 
to the exterior drawing it will be seen that there are 
three small windows opposite the door leading into the 
dining-room. They come immediately above the buffet 
and are filled with stained glass in a pattern repeating 
the effect of the windows just described, but with a more 
liberal use of ruby glass. The furniture of the hall is 
varied, to suit all tastes; but the general color scheme 
is all in dull ochreous yellows and browns, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REMINISCENCES OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER, b 
George P. A. Healy, besides a short sketch of the author’s life 
contains many pages about the distinguished men who have sat 
to him. We recommend the plan to other artists who may be 
thinking of writing their memoirs. In the present case, at any 
rate, it is very successful. The author has not been tempted, as 
so many are, to include unimportant details of his intercourse 
with important men. Mr. Healy was born in Boston, and was 
encouraged by the painter Sully to become an artist. Portrait 
painting was, at that time, the only depdrtment of art in which 
a living could be made, but it was also that for which the young 
painter was specially fitted. While others, his contemporaries, 
who also began with portrait, have since me painters of 
landscape or genre, Mr. Healy remained from first to last a 
painter of portraits. Going to Paris, he becamea pupil of Baron 
Gros, painted a portrait of the English radical Hume, and, in- 
troduced by General Cass, obtained sittings and other com- 
missions from. King Louis Philippe. One of these commissions 
was to paint a series of portraits of American statesmen, which 
brought him back to the United States. During the Civil War 
he painted the portraits of many of the Union generals and of 
President Lincoln. Among the illustrations are reproductions 
of the portraits of Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman, which, being 
taken in the midst of their life’s work, are probably the best in 
existence. Other portraits copied are those of Pope Pius IX., 
the Queen of Roumania, General Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, Audubon, Longfellow, Liszt, Thiers, Guizot, 
and Gambetta. Of each of these and of other people as cele- 
brated Mr. Healy gives interesting anecdotes. There are amus- 
ing stories of his meeting with Couture in Gros’s studio; of Lady 
Agnes Buller, who could never learn to pronounce the word 
‘*picture” otherwise than “pictur ;” of Louis Philippe and the 
general who thought to teach him how to pose ; of QueenVictoria’s 
high and mighty way of treating her husband ; of the Queen of 
Roumania’s red morocco boots and her empty purse ; of Pope 
Pius's joke about a monk who got married ; of Marshal Soult and 
his manner of acquiring fine pictures by threatening to hang 
their owners if they did not make him a present of them; of 
Thiers and his way of dropping asleep when he had nothing 
better to do; of Bismarck and his desire to be Pope, and of the 
great philosopher Cousin, and his roast chicken spittec on his 
academic dress-sword, The book, although somewhat padded, is 
worth reading. (A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.50.) 


THE USE OF LIFE, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., con- 
sists of nineteen distinct essays covering a wide variety of vital 
and important subjects, such, for instance, as ‘‘ Tact,” ‘*On 
Money Matters,” ‘* Self-Education,’’ “ Citizenship,” ** On Peace 
and Happiness,” etc. The author, according to his wont, has 
drawn so liberally on the wisdom of t generations of sages 
that small space is left for the expression of his individual opin- 
ions. However, the genial baronet’s philosophy is always of 
the cheery and optimistic. sort, although expressed occasivnally 
in trite aphorisms. The chapters ‘‘ On Money Matters,” ** Na- 
tional Education,’’ ‘ Patriotism,” and ‘‘ Citizenship” abound in 
information and sterling advice which may well be taken to heart 
by every one. We fear though that Sir John’s numerous ad- 
mirers will hardly find the present volume as interesting as his 
delightful and more original discourses on nature and the insect 
world. (Macmillan & Co., $1.25.) 


COSTUME OF COLONIAL TIMES, by Alice Morse 
Earle, is a dictionary of dress of the times before the Declaration 
of Independence. It is descriptive, analytical, philosophical, and 
readable as few dictionaries or glossaries are. Not only does it 
tell of every article of men’s and women’s wear from “ apron’”’ to 
‘*wig,’’ but all sorts of materials, trimmings, and ornaments are 
described, commonly with reference to original documents, the 
spelling of which would make Mr. Josh Billings blush, and the 
wording of which would sometimes puzzle the most expert lexicog- 
rapher. ‘‘In 1665,” we read, Mary Harris, of New London, 
left a “ rred whittle’’ by will; and while it may easily be guessed 
that ‘‘ rred” means red, there are probably few of our readers who 
will recognize in ‘* whittie’’ the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ hevitel,’”’ meaning, 
so Miss Earle tells us, a double blanket worn over the shoulders, 
like acloak. It appears to be the same garment described else- 
whereasa “rocket.” A Pilgrim mother was excommunicated for 
‘‘suspitions of stealing pinnes.’”? Pins were worth at the time 
1s. 4d. a thousand. ‘‘ None-so-Pretties,” it seems, were a kind 
oftapes. Moss-agate was called indifferently ‘‘ mocus,” ‘* mocho,” 
‘* morko,” or ‘‘morchu.”’ A short ‘* History of Colonial Dress” 
precedes the glossary. It is full of instruction and entertain- 
ment. We should say that this little book must prove invaluable 
to artists who make a specialty of painting the folk of Colonial 
or Revolutionary times, (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


THE LAND OF PLUCK, by Mary Mapes Dodge, is 
almost as delightful reading as that incomparable story, ‘‘ Hans 
Brinker,” although the present series of breezy paperson Holland 
is in nowise fiction, It is plain that this always charming author 
not only knows the light little kingdom and its people full well, 
but that she also loves to write about them, which is a most fortu- 
nate thing for the rest of us, whether we be children or adults, 
since in the hands of Mrs. Dodge the theme loses nothing of its 
freshness. It may be something of a surprise, by the way, to 
many of our readers to be told that our dearly prized New Eng- 
land doughnuts and waffles are a legacy ftom the Dutch colonists 
of Manhattan. The volume includes some miscellaneous stories 
reprinted from the pages of St. Nicholas, (The Century Co.) 


THE VAGABONDS, by Margaret L. Woods, is a novel 
of unusual power and intensely human interest. The author 
shows a thorough familiarity with the ins and outs of life ina 
travelling circus. Honest Joe Morris, the uncouth, tender-hearted 
clown, strove hard to win the love of his young wife, Susan. 
What sore trials he had to endure in patience while grimacing 
nightly, too, in the ring, and how at last, by sheer force of 
oircumstances, he found himself obliged to yield his cherished 
‘* Susie” to Fritz the tumbler—these matters of apparently slight 
import constitute the basis of a story marvellously well told. 
(Macmillan & Co., $1.50.) 


THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS, by Mrs. Francis 
J. A. Darr, is described in the sub-title as ‘‘a story founded on 
fact; from the French.” The statement contained in the first 
clause is doubtless true; for we have here a realistic portrayal of 
a scandalous episode in recent political life in England, in which 
Sir Charles Dilke figured conspicuously. The second clause in 
the title sets us wondering ; for never Leu in our recollection 
has a Frenchman depicted the London of to-day with such feeling 
for local color, albeit the chief personages are a sordid, soulless 
set who cannot represent any considerable part of that important 
division of English society known as the ‘‘ upper middle class.”’ 
The author makes Sir Charles Dilke—Townshend he is called in 
the story—a man of noble character, who falls the victim of black- 
mail and revenge, his enemy being ‘‘ Mrs. Bassford,”” who 
doubtless is intended for the notorious adventuress, Mrs. Cran- 
ford. ‘* Margaret Thayer,” who stands unflinchingly by the hero 
through all his trials, of course is Mrs. Mark Pattison, now Lady 

















Dilke. Joseph Chamberlain is introduced as Carr, and we get, 
under other names, glimpses of Gladstone, Rosebery, and Hart- 
ington. The story is so fluently told, in such idiomatic English, 
that one may easily believe that Mrs. Darr has done more here 
than give us a mere translation. (Town Topics Publishing Co.) 


THE BELL-RINGER OF ANGELS gives the title toa 
collection of eight stories by Bret Harte. None of them, it 
must be said, represents him at his best. Most of his work, in 
fact, of recent years, shows a falling off from that of the old 
Sierra days. The initial tale in the present series is exciting and 
rather forcible. A self-sacrificing husband, who seems to be 
more of a fool than a kero, a faithless wife, and two pious broth- 
ers of decidedly opposite characters furnish the main elements 
of interest in this Rocky Mountain tragedy. ‘‘ The Sheriff of 
Siskyou’’ is equally sombre, but more natural. ‘‘ Young Robin 
Gray’’ and ‘‘ A Rose of Glenbogie’’ purport to be reminiscences 
of the observant consul at St. Kentigern’s. The former is a 
charming little romance that ought to be read last of all becausé 
it ends in happiness. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


ROUND THE RED LAMP, by A. Conan Doyle, is a 
collection of stories of medical life, the ‘‘ red lamp”’ being, as the 
author states, ‘* the usual sign of the general practitioner in Eng- 
land.” Thesubjects are seldom agreeable, but ‘‘it is the province 
of fiction to treat painful things as well as cheerful ones.” The 
stories are all cleverly told, and readers who wish to avoid the 
more painful might try the ‘‘ Los Amigos Fiasco,” in which, in- 
stead of being electrocuted, an interesting criminal is provided 
with vitality to last a century ; or, ‘‘ A Question of Diplomacy,”’ 
settled by the foreign minister’s wife with the aid of his doctor ; 
or ‘A Straggler of ’15,’’ who describes the battle of Waterloo 
and his own peculiar part therein. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.25.) 


THE DOUBLE EMPEROR, by W. Laird Clowes, is 
in the manner of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ;” it is wildly, even 
absurdly improbable in conception, but is an ingenious and in- 
teresting story. The youthful emperor of Lusatia, well-nigh 
overcome by the manifold cares of State, manages to secure the 

riceless services of a double in the person of young Baron Von 

alhoff. In the course of time the emperor g-aciously allows 
himself to be kidnapped by an impossible syndicate of American 
schemers, who have chartered a fleet ex-Cunarder to carry out their 
fell purposé, which, if successful, will win the conspirators a ran- 
som of $25,000,000. The ensuing adventures of the august in- 
dividual cruising about the South Pacific in durance vile, and the 
double at home in clover, are quite unparalleled. However, the 
real Kaiser returns to his own again in a few months without 
loss of dignity. (J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.25.) 


A FLASH OF SUMMER, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, is a 
fairly well written though somewhat unsatisfactory story, with a 
decidedly unconventional ending. Katharine Kerr, having been 
forced into a loveless marriage with an unmitigated cad, leaves 
her husband at the first opportunity to commence life anew 
among strangers. While in Italy her sorrows are lightened by 
a brief flash of summer, in that she learns what it is to love and 
be loved in return. Finally the poor girl can postpone the reve- 
lation of her bitter secret no longer, and she resolves to face the 
inevitable by returning to London. Scarcely has she arrived 
when her husband appears to reclaim her, immediately after 
Katharine has become prostrated by the sudden news of her 
lover’s death. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 








BOOK-PLATE OF THE VIRGINIA COUNCIL CHAMBER, 


ae 


IN SUNSHINE LAND is the felicitous title of a dainty 
little volume of poems for children by Edith M. Thomas, Ti. 
collection commences with the charming Arcadian drama of 
‘* Sylvia and the Birds,” which forms a fitting prelude to 4 round 
dozen of graceful woodland songs. Next in order comes a series 
somewhat analogous, under the heading ‘‘ Flower Folk an 
Others.”” Then the author chooses to wander at will “ In Fancy's 
Field,” where the reader gladly follows in her footsteps to be te. 
galed with such pleasing conceits as ‘‘ Little Sister Rehearses » 
“‘ Agnes,” and ‘‘Cries of the Newsboy.” Finally we find our. 
selves within the mystic realm ‘‘ Where Fancy Leads,” and hich 
we are loath to leave, for indeed it is here that the piping of this 
sweet singer is at its best. Katharine Pyle’s exquisite i\lustra. 
tions furnish a sympathetic accompaniment tothe text. (} lough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


A CENTURY OF CHARADES, by William Bellamy 
carries out, on the whole, very well, the motto that h: quotes 
on his title-page : ‘* Language was given to man that h. might 
conceal his thoughts.” Candour—No. XLVII.—compels us to 
declare that No. LVI. is nothing but ‘‘claptrap.”” The key that 
the author has contrived to his book is, however, any! 2 but 
“‘acheap device,’”’ for you mus: first open the door before vou can 
get it in the lock. Wefear that the mathematical mind for 
which it is intended will not find much occasion to use it; byt 
for non-mathematicians it is a puzzle the more, and sj: uid be 
welcome on that account. The charades are all new, a: many 
of them extremely ingenious. (Houghton, Mifflin & C; $1.) 


GRIZZLY’s LITTLE PARD, by Elizabeth Maxwell 


Comfort, isa charming story of mining life in the ** Rockies.” 
Baby Fay McLeod comes like a sunbeam into Gold Ledy. Camp 
where in two years she loses her parents. She is { thwith 
adopted by old ‘‘ Grizzly,” who had long looked upon tie child 
as his ‘‘ little pard.”” Fay blossoms into maidenhood, fiyures jn 
several breezy frontier adventures, and is finally discovered by 
some wealthy relatives; but through all vicissitudes, weather. 


beaten ‘‘ Nunky Jack” continues to be the object of her idoring 
love until the shadow of death intervenes. (Thomas Whittaker, 
75 cents.) 


TOINETTE’S PHILLIP, by Mrs. C. V. Jamison, is, 
like the same author’s ‘* Lady Jane,” a tale of child life in New 
Orleans. Phillip dwelt ina cottage with old Toinette on the once 


. famous Detrava estate, and sold flowers for a living. In the 


streets he scraped acquaintance with Dea, who sold wax figurines 


made by her father. The two were taken in charge by o/c Selene, 
who kept a fruit-stand. Phillip attracted the attention of a 
Northern artist, a Mr. Ainsworth, and wastaken by him to New 


York, but did not get on well with Mr. Ainsworth’s friends, and 
ran away South again. Arriving worn and hungry at the old 
Detrava place, he found everything changed. Old Toinette had 
died. Dea’s rich relatives had turned up, and by letters found in 
his old nurse’s possession it was shown that he himself was heir 
to the Detrava property. The pen drawings by Mr. Birch are 
extremely good. (The Century Co., $1.50.) 


BLANCHE is a capital story for girls by Mrs. Moles- 
worth. Mrs. Derwent, with her two daughters, returns to her 
English home after twenty years’ absence in France. The girls 
undergo numerous trials in provincial Blissmore, where class 
distinctions are severely drawn, and it takes two interesting love 
affairs to adjust matters satisfactorily at the end. (Thomas 
Whittaker, $1.50.) 


THREE BOYS ON AN ELECTRICAL Boat, by John 
Trowbridge, will, no doubt, interest young readers of scientific 
tendencies. Thestory is wildly improbable and rather clumsily 
constructed, but that may have been regarded by the author asa 
matter of minor importance. Harry and Edward Kingsley run 
away from a boarding school in the backwoods of Canada and 
board the U. S. frigate ‘‘ Electron” in Portland Harbor. Of the 
marvellous adventures that afterward befell them on this unique 


vessel, in company with another boy of evil and misanthropic 
nature, we cannot even hint here. A great deal of solid infor- 
mation is incidentally conveyed regarding modern electrical con- 
trivances for men-of-war, though we surmise that a portion is in 
anticipation of what may be ultimately realized. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., $1.) 


THE FABLES OF A:SOP SELECTED, AND THEIR 
HIsTorY TRACED, by Joseph Jacobs, contains eighty-iwo fables 
of the hundreds that have been printed at one time or another 


under the name of the Greek fabulist. They are told in perhaps 
needlessly simple language to fit them to juvenile minds, are 
followed by learned notes concerning their provenance, and pre- 
ceded by a no less learned historical essay, abstracted from a more 


elaborate book by the author, in which he shows that we have the 
fables in no earlier form than the Latin of Phzdrus, and in 


which, like other learned pundits, he refers their origin to the 
Buddhist Jatakas, Seeing that beast stories have bee! andina 
way still are universal, and that the tendency to moralize upon 
trifles has always been very widespread, some more cogent reason 
than mere similarity of plot and moral should be accuced for 
this derivation. But Mr. Jacobs's ‘‘ Pedigree of sop,” which 


leaves AEsop out, and his notes are in many ways interesting, 
even if we cannot quite agree with his broader generlizations. 
The children, at any rate, will be.unaffected by such matters, and 
will probably enjoy most Mr. Richard Heighway’s quaint illus 
trations. (Macmillan & Co., $2.) 


THE STORY OF A BAD Boy, by Thomas Bu 'ley Ald- 
rich, is deservedly one of the most famous of “ juv: niles," 
which the boy is drawn not as his elders would have !)'m be, but 
as he is. Mr. Aldrich explains that he is not all ba:!, meaning 
the particular boy, the hero of the book ; and since that boy has 
grown up to be Mr. Aldrich himself, we are constraine< to admit 
that he may be right.” In fact, there are points on w hich we 


agree with Tom Bailey, one of which is that there may be some 

thing inaname. Bailey, we take it, is a good name reminding 

one of the bay leaves that by this time encircle its own’ Pret 
whic 


As for Aldrich—Old Rick—it has a country-like sme nd 
find very agreeable. The truly bad boy is like an i!l-design 
machine, which must go wrong until it breaks down ; but Tom 


Bailey was no machine, and when he went wrong '¢ righted 
himself. We can share his pleasures in the garret reading Jac 
Sheppard, or in the old plum-tree—the one that was good 
tumble out of. Miss Abigail’s faded blue cotton umbrella, Cap 
tain Nutter’s wound in the leg, and the burning of tle“ poo A 
side Barnacle’’ are almost as amusing to us as they were - e 
narrator. But, as Mr. Aldrich says in his apology for 4 sore 
the Bad Boy has now been before the public for upwar a 
twenty years, and it is not necessary that we should cna 
his essential goodness. On his present appearance he - ~nd 
trated by Mr. A. B. Frost, who has sketched the great — sd 
‘0 


tween the North-Enders and the Puddle- Dockers, the ¢ coal 
Sand Peep Island, the encounter of Sailor Ber anc the - 
Shark, and the three “Oldest Inhabitants” talking overt 


great storm. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.) 
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IN THE DOZY 
Hours, AND OTHER Pa- 
pers, by Agnes Repplier. 
The deft, graceful touch, 
the playful, delicate fancy, 
the keen insight into men 
and things of this ever- 
welcome essayist, have 
never been exercised to 

ater advantage than in 
the present little volume. 
In the initial paper she de- 
scants fondly on the bed 
side favorites in literature, 
otherwise those who are 
especial ly adapted to 
soothe our dozy hours, 
when, as Thackeray said, 
“] read them, and only 
half remember them.” “A 
Kitten” introduces us to 
the heir of Agrippina, 

h, alas! now enter 
pa their rest. Mingled 
satire and sound wisdom 
will be found in * Pas- 
tels: A Query,” ‘* Review- 
ers and Reviewed,” and _ 
“Humor, English and American,” Mothers will discover some- 
thing to interest them under the title ‘‘ In Behalf of Parents,” and 
those who prefer food for deeper thought may read ‘* Sympathy” 
and “A Curious Contention.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 
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SOME OMISSIONS IN MR. ALLEN’S BOOK. 


WHILE a further detailed notice of Mr. Charles Dex- 
ter Allen’s ‘“‘ American Book-Plates ” is necessarily reserved until 
next month, we may mention now six plates, none of which 
is described in Mr. Allen’s work, Three of them we reproduce 











here. The others, while 
somewhat quaint, are not 
sufficiently interesting in 
themselves for us to give 
them. 

The “Richard Cham- 
pion”’ plate was discov- 
ered by Mr. Pickering 
Dodge, of Washington. 

Richard Champion was 
a very firm friend of the 
colonies. He nominated 
Burke for Parliament at the 
famous election in No- 
vember, 1774. The next 
spring, Burke, upon be- 
ing appointed Paymaster- 
General,named Champion 
as his deputy, and he held 
the office until the collapse 
of the ministry in 1784. 
Late in that year Cham- 
pion sailed from England 
for South Carolina, where 
his brother-in-law, Caleb 
Lloyd, resided, and held 
the obnoxious office of 
stamp-distributor. He set- 
tled in Camden, becamea planter, and was naturalized, and there 
he died on October 7th, 1791. The De Saussure family of South 
Carolina are his descendants, his Only grandchild having mar- 
ried the only son of the eminent Chancellor De Saussure. 

The ‘Isaac Hough’”’ (date about 1780) is the plate of a well- 
known Philadelphian, It was discovered by Mr. G. W. Cram, of 
Norwalk, Conn. 

The ** Hanson A. Risley” plate is that of a New York man 
(date about 1830). 

The other plates alluded to as not mentioned in Mr. Allen's 
book are all signed ‘*‘ A. Doolittle.’’ They are as follows : 

The Social Law Library, of New Haven, Conn., two flying 
cupids bear a printed scroll, and there is a landscape back- 
ground. Below is a quatrain in praise of books, 

Mechanic Library, New Haven, Conn., with the motto ‘‘ Im- 
prove the Moment,” in a ribbon scroll above the representation 
of a blacksmith and his apprentice working at a forge. 

Mechanic Library, New Haven, Conn. A more elaborate de- 
sign than the foregoing, with 4he same motto and two cupids 
working at the anvil, in place of the blacksmith and his assistant. 
They are encircled in a very elaborate rococo, floral border, which 
is surmounted by a pile of books, from which proceeds a burst of 
radiating sunshine. 

Further omissions from Mr. Allen's book will be noted next 
month with illustrations. 





BOOK-PLATES IDENTIFIED, 


Mr. HENRY ERNEST WOODS writes: “I notice that 
in the identification of book-plate No. 38, in your January issue, 
my rather undecipherable ‘* T’s”” were mistaken for *‘ J's,” and 
instead of Tyrel, etc., 1 am made to say Fyre/, which is errone- 
ous. Of the latest queries, 

No. 42 is the crest of both the Byam family, of England, and 
a Price family, of Wales. 

No. 44 bears the arms and crest of the Trafford and De Traf- 
ford families, of England. 

No. 45 is of an Irish Ear! of Antrim (earldom created in 1620), 
being the M’Donnell family crest surmounted by an earl’s 
coronet, 

No. 46. This crest, variously blazoned, is borne by more than 
a score of families in Great Britain. [P.S.—I will give the list 
in regard to No. 46 if it is desired, though rather long to print.] 





EXCHANGES OF BOOK-PLATES. 


MANY collectors of ex-libris have in their possession 
fine duplicates, and the only way they have of exchanging is by 
corresponding with collectors. We are willing to devote a little 
of our space to facilitate such exchanges, and if subscribers will 
send us lists of their duplicates (not more than ten plates at one 
time) we will be happy to publish them. 


THE Buffalo Society of Artists have had a very suc- 
cessful exhibition of book-plates and book-bindings. Of the 
former Mr. Henry Blackwell was a liberal contributor. 


THE New York Times of January 14th, in an interest- 
ing article on the English library of Charles B. Foote, the New 
York banker, reproduces his very handsome emblematical plate 
recently made by E. D. French. 





INFORMATION is wanted concerning the book-plates 
47, 48, 49, and 50, shown at the bottom of this page. Those 
of our subscribers who desire the identification of specimens 
in their collections will please consider themselves at liberty 
to use our columns for that purpose. Great care will be taken 
of plates entrusted to us for reproduction, and they will be re- 
turned to the owners in as good condition as they reach us. By 
this means of presenting facsimiles of originals, we are confident 
that identification of unknown ex-libris will be much easier than 
by mere descriptions of the plates. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“ SUNSET IN CONNECTICUT.” 


O1L COLOoRS.—An especially interesting color effect 
is seen here in the sunset glow which permeates the whole pic- 
ture. The brilliant sky-tints are reflected most strongly at the 
horizon, though the influence of the red and yellow tones is felt 
even in the middle distance. It will be observed, however, that 
directly in front, and to the left of the foreground, the ordinary 
cold gray color of snow and ice prevails, 

The concentration of brilliant color at the horizon constitutes 
one of the principal charms of this composition, and in relation 
with the picturesque cloud forms should be carefully studied, If 
preferred, the subject may be enlarged with good effect one 
fourth, or even more, if the painter has sufficient experience in 
drawing to carry out the detailson this scale. If such experience 
be lacking, it will be safer to copy the study exactly even to the 
brush marks, which indicate distinctly the oil technique. Select 
acanvas of medium texture, not too coarse, and sketch in the 
general features of the composition with charcoal. Let this 
sketch be sufficiently careful to suggest the perspective of the 
river-banks, distant wind-mill, and form of the old tree trunks, 
omitting at first the smaller branches. A straight line drawn di- 
rectly across the canvas, at one third of the whole height, meas- 
uring from the lower edge of the stretcher, will give the location 
of the horizon line. Another line bi-secting this exactly in the 
middle, reaching from the top to the bottom of the canvas, 
strikes the distant stream where it vanishes, and makes the draw- 
ing of the banks in the foreground a comparatively easy matter 
where otherwise the perspective might be troublesome. For the 
upper half of the sky, lay in a general tone of warm gray made 
with white, raw umber, yellow ochre, light red, permanent blue, 
and a very little ivory black ; below, where the rich reds and yel- 
lows are seen, use cadmium and madder lake with the local 
tone, following the coloring, as indicated in the lithograph. 

The old mill and distant houses are painted with bone brown, 
cobalt, madder lake, and a little ivory black. For the large tree 
in the middle distance these colors may also be used, with the 
addition of yellow ochre inthe lights and burnt sienna in the 
shadows, It will be best to paint in the smaller branches when 
the undertone of sky is quite dry ; a small, pointed sable is used 
here, and great care is needed in the drawing. Observe that the 
upper branches and twigs are gray rather than brown ; a little of 
the original sky tint is mixed with the color here to soften the effect. 

For the snow the following colors are used: In the darker 
grays in the distance take white, yellow ochre, a little ivory 
black, madder lake, and cobalt. In the foreground, use white, 
a little cadmium, vermilion, yellow ochre, and ivory black; the 
middle distance blends imperceptibly into the other two planes, 
and partakes of the colors of both. Follow the original closely 
here, blending the colors while still moist with a large, flat sable 
brush, and leave all small details of brambles, dried grasses, etc., 
until later, The colors for the ice are more or less those used 
in the sky, though the proportions are somewhat different. In 
the extreme distance, mix yellow ochre, white, ivory black, per- 
manent blue, madder lake, and yellow ochre ; for the middle dis- 
tance, where te reflections are still more brilliant, use cadmium, 
white, raw umber, vermilion, and ivory black. In the cooler 
gray tones of the immediate foreground, use yellow ochre, white, 
a little ivory black and madder lake; add a touch of cobalt in 
the half tints. Pile up the high lights on the snow in the front of 
the picture, using white, yellow ochre, vermilion, and a little ivory 
biack, Usea large flat bristle brush here, and keep the color pure. 

Paint in carefully the small grasses and dried twigs along the 
banks, and work here with two brushes at hand in finishing ; 
one, a small, flat bristle, keep loaded with the gray snow tint, and 
the other, a finely pointed sable, for drawing the details. In this 
way, used alternately, a hard effect will be avoided; a third 
brush, a small, flat sable, may be kept clean and ready to 
blend and soften the outlines where it may be necessary. 

The man should be broadly drawn in, but avoid clumsiness of 
the proportions, which in so small a figure is likely to occur. 
Only the smallest brushes are needed here, and for the colors, 
mix bone brown, madder lake, a little white, yellow ochre, and 
ivory black. Finally overlook the whole composition, and break 
in touches of warm yellows and reds wherever needed ; keep the 
effect simple, particularly in the upper and lower portions of the 
canvas, 





CHRYSANTHEMUM S, 


THE study of chrysanthemums we present this month 
will be found particularly valuable for students on account of the 
careful drawing shown in the definition of this multi-petalled 
flower. It is advisable to make the charcoal drawing free-hand 
if possible, as a preparation for sketching from nature later ; if 
this is not practicable, the drawing may be transferred, and full 
attention given to making a good copy in color. Oil, water- 
color, or pastel may be employed. 

O1L CoLors.—Secure the drawing with burnt sienna and 
turpentine, and then lay in the background, using raw um- 
ber, yellow ochre, white, permanent blue, and madder lake. These 
colors will serve for the foreground also, but substitute ivory black 
for permanent blue. Where the dark shadows fall beneath the 
flowers, a little burnt sienna is added. Paint the green leaves 
with antwerp blue, white, cadmium, madder lake, and ivory black; 
add raw umber and burnt sienna in the shadows, In the highest 
lights, where cool blue greens appear, substitute permanent blue 
for antwerp, making thus asofter gray tint, The colors used for 
the chrysanthemums are cadmium, white, yellow ochre, a little 
vermilion, and raw umber for the local tone, In the lights use 
madder lake, ivory black, white, and pale cadmium. 

In the shadows, madder lake, raw umber, deep cadmium anda 
little ivory black are used, Paint the general masses first, and 
add the detailed petals afterward with a small brush, loaded with 
color. Very little blending is needed; the touches should be 
crisp and the petals sharply defined in parts. Just in thecentre of 
the large flower a deep, rich reddish-brown tone is found, and 
for this use yellow ochre, madder lake, and a little raw umber. 
The tiny dark lines are added at the last with a flat pointed sable. 


WatTER-CoLors.—A heavy paper of medium rough texture 
will be suitable for transparent washes, though the study may 
be carried out in opaque colors upon any material if the painting 
is for decorative purposes. The transparent colors mentioned 
below may be in any case; add to them chinese white, for 
the opaque method, 

Make acorrect drawing of the leaves and flowers, and out- 
line delicately upon the paper the principal petals, but leave the 
strongest lights and shadows massed. It is perhaps safer to make 
this drawing upon a separate sheet of thin paper, and then to 
transfer it bodily to that upon which you intend to paint. This 
prevents the need of correcting in pencil, which is likely to im- 
pair the texture of the paper and impede the flow of the washes. 
The colors for the background are yellow ochre, sepia, light red, 
and cobalt. In the foreground add lamp-black, and use less 
sepia. Rose madder is also added in the shadows, which may be 
less generally brown in effect than shown in the lithograph. 
Paint in the chrysanthemums with a wash of pretty strong color 
at first, and take out the lights afterwards ; this will preserve the 
richness of effect. Use for the general tone, yellow ochre, cad- 
mium, a little vermilion and lamp-black ; w in the shadows 


with sepia, cadmium, and rose madder. In the greener half tints, 
and beneath, use lamp-black in place of sepia; this will give a 
sufficiently greenish tint where needed, without any cobalt. Add 
the richer touches later with a smaller brush ; use rose madder 
and sepia in the deeper shadows. Take out the high lights upon 
the sharp points and edges of the narrow petals with a small 
brush, and a bit of blotting-paper cut toa point. For the green 
leaves and stems mixa general tone with prussian blue, cadmium, 
vermilion, and lamp-black ; substitute in the grayer lights cobalt 
for prussian blue, and rose madder for vermilion, Run these 
washes in loosely, and carry the color along the edges of the 
leaves with a fine brush, taking up any superfluous drops with 
thick blotting-paper cut to a point. Keep the foreground light 
in effect, and run thin washes of color over the paper, guiding 
them with a large, flat sable brush. 


PASTEL.—A fine canvas or velvet paper may be selected for 
painting these rather intricate flowers, which will require very 
careful drawing in parts, although, as a whole, the treatment 
should be kept broad and simple. It will be better to transfer 
the general outlines of the composition to the canvas, having made 
previously a detailed sketch upon ordinary paper. We thus 
avoid making any extensive corrections in the soft crayon which 
are apt to mar that freshness of color particularly desirable in 
this medium. Ifthe drawing is made free hand, a hard pointed, 
light brown pastel may be used for the outlines ; this will blend 
in with the background and be lost in the finishing, but will be 
very useful in preserving the forms while working. Rubin the 
background first, beginning with the upper left-hand corner. 
Use for this, pink gray and yellow gray, and add a light brown- 
ish yellow, which is carried over to the right side, In the fore- 
ground, rub in naples yellow over pale flesh pink ; add pink gray 
in parts. The heavy shadows under the flowers and leaves are 
added with brown and gray, care being taken not to carry the 
dark crayon over the edges of the narrow petals, These tints 
will give the local tint of the background, and may be rubbed 
softly together before painting the flowers, The green leaves are 
treated with warm green over brown in the shadows, while the 
lighter parts are painted with gray green over yellow green; 
touches of blue, pink, and red brown are added when defining 
the outlines. Put these tones in crisply, without blending them 
until the whole canvas is covered, In orderto preserve the colors 
fresh and brilliant, we keep the chrysanthemums till the last. 
Beginning with the large full blossom to the right, rub in the 
local tone of its shadow at the left as a mass, using light red, 
orange, and a warm green gray. Continue this greenish gray at 
the right, and add over this foundation the crisp lights seen on the 
petals of the flower; use orange and pale yellow defined with 
green gray and light red brown. A hard pointed crayon must 
be used for drawing the shadows beneath the petals, while the 
high lights are sharply struck on with a soft crayon in finishing. 
These colors are used in different degrees throughout, in paint- 
ing the chrysanthemums, More greenish gray is seen in the 
shadows of the three smaller flowers, while more red brown may 
be used with the two larger ones receiving a direct light. Cover 
the entire canvas thus with the crayon, completing the general 
color effect, and then rub the tones softly together in parts with 
the finger and a small stump. When all is complete, add the 
crisp high lights and dark touches of shadow, with any other 
necessary details ; use soft crayons for the broad lights. Last of 
all, rub in soft flesh pink, yellow, and gray tones over the fore- 
ground ; add also some pale blue and green teuches to bring out 
the surface ilghts. 


EMBROIDERED SOFA-CUSHION. 


THE fleur-de-lis sofa-cushion study is a ve 
drawing and one essentially for embroidery, It may be worked 
in ‘‘ outline’? on a silk or worsted ground material with a heavy 
thread—the rope silk or Roman floss ; or it may be embroidered 
half solidly in long and short “stitch” with Roman floss or 
double filo ; or solidly with filo. ‘This latter way is of course the 
most beautiful and elaborate. If you decide upon it, use cloth-of- 
gold or old gold satin as the ground material. It will repay the 
large amount of work and the expense of rich material. To em- 
broider a cushion solidly in this design it is hardly necessary to 
say that the piece must be firmly mounted in a frame. Four 
shades of purple, four of olive green, and one soft yellow are the 
colors to suggest the flowers themselves, In shading, keep the 
falling petals lighter than the upright ones. It will be necessary 
to use three shades in a petal. Do not economize silk when you 
are shading. Cover well one row over the other, allowing each 
to lap by one half on the short stitches, and two-thirds on the 
long. The worker, of course, understands that shading consists 
of stitches long and short on both edges, after the first row. It 
is not necessary to use shades so carefully graded if the shading 
is properly done, for three shades will become five in the overlap- 
ping of long and short stitches ; besides, a contrast often produces 
a very rich effect. The overlapping also raises the work a little 
in the perfect and legitimate way of raising. American embroid 
erers are often criticised, and most justly, for using too little silk. 
Two threads of filo or three or four are better when the ground 
material will carry them. One fine thread tightly drawn gives 
the work an uncertain, unfinished look, like a sketch rubbed in 
with oil, which can have little firmness of character even if the 
drawing is good. Therefore in shading a study like this, which 
is so ample and rich, use plenty of silk, Put ina touch of yellow 
in the tiny central petals. Keep the stems dark. The leaves 
need to be made prominent in color, as their proportion is small 
to the flowers; where they turn over with the surface up keep the 
lights high. Use the deep shades in the buds. The cushion 
should be simply finished—it is a mistake to trim embroidery 
heavily. There is no flower more beautiful for embroidery or 
capable of richer effects in decoration than this royal iris, Some 
small designs of the iris were given recently in The Art Amateur ; 
if enlarged, they would be suitable for doileys. 
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CATKIN BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY. 


In the work of transferring the catkin design to 4 
fabric for embroidering, omit all shading and reduce the Study in 
the tracing to a simple outline on the material. While workin 
keep the drawing beforeyou, and be guided by its Shading. It 5 
a good plan for embroiderers to copy in this way from designs 
which are either very complicated, and dependent on correct work 
for expression, as figures or faces, or which are not especially cop. 
ventionalized. One can decide on a scheme of color for studies 
which are flat, or nearly so, but when naturalness and Perspective 
are strongly suggested, unless the worker is an original artist a 
nicely worked-up copy or the flowers themselves are very helpful 
If embroiderers would make this a rule, instead of {x sllowing a 
beaten track or some one’s method of representing a familiar 
object, the sight and study of which is free to all, their work woulq 
be more suggestive and its field broadened. 

It is not easy to produce the effect of fluffiness, but the general 
effect of weighted hanging may be given. It is very easy in em. 
broidery to change the outline a little, and very difficult to keep 
perfectly to it, The stitch in which the texture of this catkin can 
be best expressed is the French knot. The twisted stem-stitch 
should be used for the stems. Both these stitches are done much 
more easily and with better result in a frame or a hoop, 
If the catkins are to be worked on white, especially linen, do 
not make them solid, but work in the knots, indicating th: shapes 
of the shadows. Use twoshades of brown and occasionally near 
the tips a dainty old rose pink. Few shades are necessary. as 
there are but two tones inthe drawing. Leave the white back. 
ground for the high lights, just as in the original. The old last 
year cones may be of a deeper color. Keepthe character of the 
stems and work them solidly. This will take from two to six 
rows of the twisted stem stitch, Keep the light in the centre 
of the stems more decided than it is in the drawing, for while 
we may conventionalize a little more, it is necessary to emphasize 
such points in translating into stitchery. The buds may be in- 
dicated along the stems in light green, The background lines 
may be worked also in the twisted stem-stitch or outline. They 
would make a pretty contrast either in a light olive green or light 
blue ; in either case it is necessary to have them light, 





PLAQUE DECORATION. 


First draw in the design in carmine water-color 


with few and very delicate lines, but with enough detail ex. 
pressed to enable you to go on with the work without any hesj- 
tation later. Then tint the plaque with celadon or chrome water 
green, to which add a good proportion of flux. Dry it thor- 
oughly, clean out the white flowers, and lay in all the leaves with 


pearl gray and the moss greens; make the young leaves more 
tender in color than the others, and the whole just strong enough 
for the lightest tint. ‘This work must be done with a broad, clean 
touch. Carry plenty of color on your brushes and use enough 
lavender to make it floweasily. Do not go over any part a sec. 
ond time while it is wet, for on no account must the under coat 
be disturbed. Let the work dry, then lay in the half tints in the 
same manner, and | the strongest shading; use the moss 
—, brown green, and a little green 7, as necessary. Give the 

owers a thin wash of ivory yellow, and shade up with gray. All 
this must be done with a sure, direct touch—no hesitation or touch- 
ing up of the work afterward. All the finish necessary should be 
given at this painting. A hard fire will bring it up to a perfect 
glaze, and it should not be retouched, as the idea is to give the 
effect of underglaze. If laid on properly, the colors will all soften 
together in a charming manner. 

The raised paste for gold can be laid on for this fire by an expert, 
but in unaccustomed hands it had better be left until afterward, 
If it is desirable to save firing, the paste can be thoroughly dried 
and gilded at once, but the gold must be put on very heavily. 
The broad scrolls should either have the grounding color cleaned 
out, or be laid in with a very thin and perfectly flat coat of raising, 
and the raised lines applied afterward, This is preferable, asit 
gives the gold a richer look. Enamels could be used with very 
good effect at the crossing of the lattice work ; or the whole or- 
namental design might be worked out with enamel, using two 
colors only. The flower decoration in this plaque is so clearly 
and beautifully rendered, that it should be easy to follow. 





“BREAD-AND-BUTTER PLATES. 


LIGHT ivory yellow would relieve well all the flowers 
in this set ; light coffee or turtle-dove gray would also be pleasing. 
The partridge berries and barberries are scarlet, and will be 
— with carnation and shaded with deep red brown. Both 

ave bright, shining leaves, with white, refiected lights. The 
partridge berry has a light vein running through the centre, and 
the stems are green, Thearbutus and spring beauty are both a 
delicate pink color—carmine A; the latter has dainty pink 
veins through the petals, and the stamens are pink; the stemsare 
green, the leaves rather dark green, and one may be tipped with 
brown, The arbutus has brown, hairy stems, and some of the 
leaves are much mottled with brown, the smallest being more 
tender in color, Looking down into the centre, the flower shows 
a delicate green. The violets and asters will want light sky blue 
and violet-of-gold ; or a violet may be made with carmine A and 
deep blue green, with light sky blue to glaze it. The asiers have 
yellow centres. The housatonias are both light blue and pale 
lilac, darkest at thetips of the petals. Leave the centre white 
with a yellow eye, and a darker touch in the middle. The stems 
and calyxes are green; there may be alittle touch of brown at 
the roots. The rue anemone is white, with a tiny green centre and 
yellow stamen ; the stems are brown. Dutchman’s Breeches are 
also white, with a little touch of purple at the tip. Give them 
first a thin coat of ivory yellow, then shade with gray. A good 
gray for white flowers is made from carmine A and apple green. 
The edges of the petals should be gilded, and all the work 
should be done in the daintiest possible manner. 

The first half dozen of these plates were given in the December 
issue, 





BONBONNIERE. 


THE daisies being white, any background that fancy 
may dictate will harmonize with them, provided it is strong 
enough to show up the flowers. The design should be drawn 
in before the tinting is laid. The flowers are cleaned out, shade 
slightly with gray, and the petals brought out with delicate 
touches of white enamel. The yellow centre may also have 4 
little light yellow enamel on the lights, but not by any means 
laid on heavily. 





CATKINS IN MINERAL COLORS. 


A Goop background for these catkins would be a 
general tint of light sky blue and celadon at the top, running into 
celadon and brown green (a little flux added) at the bottom; the 
top can be broken with an occasional faint touch of blue, and the 
bottom with brown. Then relieve the catkins with some strong 
touches in the shadow, but keep the outlines soft, cutting out 
the lights. Put in with peat] gray and ivory yellow, broken ® 
with the other tints, The s.ems are a silvery brown. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


N. A.—After the picture is dry, rub it over lightly 
with linseed-oil, and if the oil does not ‘* take”’ in some places, 
breathe on the painting, and the oil will flow evenly. Then wipe 
off the oil with a soft brush, and you can resume your work 
immediately. 


T. O.—Flake white is generally considered the best 
white in oil colors. The quality, varying as it does with differ- 
ent makers, has occasionally raised a prejudice against it ; but 

flake white should be safe both in its own permanancy and 
in its effect upon other colors. 


E. P.—The following colors are all that are absolute- 
ly necessary for still-life painting: ivory black, bone brown, 
burntsienna, raw umber, permanent blue, antwerp blue, cobalt, 
ginober green, rose madder, madder lake, vermilion, light red, 


* deep cadmium, light cadmium, yellow ochre, naples yellow, and 


silver white. 


M. b.—In sketching in water-colors, use a medium 
pencil, rather harder for coarse-grained papers than for the finer. 
A soft pencil should never be used, because the dust from it will 
darken and render gray the lighter tones of the water-colors, For 
the same reason, much shading with the pencil should be avoid- 
ed. It will, in general, be sufficient to indicate lightly the boun- 
daries of the several tones which go to make upa form, and 
somewhat more firmly, but still lightly, proceed to draw in the 
outline. 


BARTON H.—(1) You can use Soehnée Fréres’ 
yarnish for watet-colors no, 2, applying it in exactly the same 
manner as foran oil painting. Do not try to use it for ordinary 
water-color painting; it is intended for plaques or other dec- 
orative work that cannot be protected by glass. Some skill is 
required to apply the varnish properly, for it is a very rapid dryer. 
(2) It is said that Claude Lorraine never used any other blue 
than ultramarine; he made even his greens and neutral tint of 
it, quite to the foreground. But that was not the ultramarine of 
commerce of to-day; it was obtained from the precious lapis- 
lazuli, which is exceedingly costly. 


“PrnxitT.”—(1) A _ little knowledge of chemistry 
undoubtedly would be useful to you. It would teach you, for 
instance, that pigments of organic origin become bieached or 
fade through being oxidated, whereas mineral colors, if acted on 
by oxygen, become deepened or darkerin color. (2) Raw sienna 
is the natural earth from the neighborhood of Sienna, Italy. 
Raw umber is also an earth, found near Umbria, and burned. 
Antwerp blue is nothing more than chalk dyed by the silver 
refiner’s waste. It has spoiled innumerable pictures. (3) If it 
is important that your water-color work should be durable, you 
should use neither carmine, crimson, nor scarlet lakes. (4) The 
secret of the manufacture of india ink is known to the Chinese 
alone. The pigment is supposed to be made from burned 
camphor. 


FLOWER-PAINTER.—(1) First set your palette for the 
background and for all the flowers that are to come directly upon 
it. Neither water-colors nor oils should be allowed to dry be- 
tween the painting of the background and of the flowers. Ifyou 
are only making studies for future copying, remember that the 
flowers themselves, being so perishable, need all the time at your 
command ; therefore do not attempt any elaborate background. 
Put in merely a slight wash of water-color, just sufficient to re- 
lieve the flowers. If you are making your studies in oil colors, 
sketch upon opaque Holland—such as is sold for window-shades. 
A pale olive tint will always relieve green leaves beautifully ; and 
there are few flowers that do not look wellon it. Then the back- 
ground is ready, at the outset, except that a delicate dabbing, 
from black spread as thinly as possible on a palette, is needed to 
indicate the cast shadows and the division between the vertical 
and the horizontal parts of the background. (2) Aim rather for 
harmony than strong contrast in your color effect. Havea good 
proportion of the mass of your flowers turned moreor less away 
from the light. Do not try to make too many of the beauties con- 
spicuous, as that will only result in diverting attention from the 
chief point of interest—and there should always be achief point 
of interest. As soon as the composition strikes you as a happy 
one, proceed to work, for your flowers will soon begin to change. 


F. I.—Blotting-paper is of the greatest use to the 
water-colorist. It serves, when laid under the drawing paper and 
wetted from time to time, to keep the latter moist as long as may 
be desired. It can be used for modelling a sky ; you lay firsta 
strong tone over the whole of a cloud, forinstance, and then take 
up more or less of the color with a little roll of blotting- 
paper on the side toward the light. As often as the roll of blot- 
ting-paper becomes discolored it is thrown away and a fresh one 
made, so that a whole sky can be modelled in this way in a very 
short time. If one sees at once that one has laid the wrong 
— it can be taken up with blotting-paper before it has time 
to ry. 





DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 


J. H.—Pen-drawings for reproduction may be made 
the same sizes as they are intended to be printed, or very much 
larger. It is customary to make them larger, as the lines come 
out cleaner and thinner; a good ratio is twice the width and 
twice the height. By this means the lines come out clean, dis- 
tinct, and sharp cut, which they are not likely to do when repro- 
duced the same size as drawn. 


VILLAGE TYRO.—Wash-drawings, of course, can only 
be reproduced directly by means of the ‘half-tone” process. 
Only work in lines or spots, all umzformly black, can be repro- 
uced by any of the ordinary phofo-engraving processes. See 
answer to ‘J. H.” A wash-drawing will, as a rule, allow of 
Much greater reduction than a pen-drawing. You may use or- 
dinary wat -r-color paper, or bristol-board, or torchon-board. 
Torchon-board is a heavy, rough pasteboard covered with a thin 
sheet of paper, the heavy under board preventing the warping 
and the swelling incidental to the use of paper which has not 
been well stretched. Do not mix white with your black paint, for 
it may turn the latter somewhat blue, which is very bad in photog- 
raphy, Rather have your drawing brown—a warm brown. 
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Bistre answers admirably, The very best medium, perhaps, is 
the charcoal wash. It is perfectly black in the darks, and in the 
light washes inclines to brown; the lights here are the plain 
white paper, no body color being used. 


INTERIOR DECORATION, 
K. W.—In hanging pictures, the quickest way of 
spacing them must necessarily be by the eye. If you cannot 
judge them by your eye, then you must take the trouble to space 


your hooks by measurement. With all but large or heavy pictures 
there need be but one hook. 


S. E. J.—(1) Take care not to make your “blue 
room” too blue, Let the paper be cream or buff, with blue in 
the design. The carpet may have “‘ vieux rose”’ or pink tints 
with the blue and gray. Cretonne is to be found in many charm- 
ing combinations of these colors. Blue denim would be capital 
for the floor covering. (2) Yellow and brown would be a good 
color scheme for your hall. Draperies for windows may be of 
golden brown velours lined with old gold silk. Let your hang- 
ings for arch and doors be of light golden brown, with figures 
woven in gold thread or yellow silk, or select some of the Eastern 
rugs, which are used for this purpose,as well as coverings for 
couches and seats, The window-seats may be covered with old 
gold velours, 


J. L.—The following table, prepared by Mr. H. J. 
Cooper, shows a few of thecolors that may be safely used for the 
dining-room and drawing-room, and the relation in which they 
best accord : 


DINING-ROOM, DRAWING-ROOM, 


Dell ed § Gray blue to turquoise. 
ves eeseevensecoss } Pale sage green. 

j Salmon pink, 

Dark olive or sage........- Pale apricot yellow. 
{ Turquoise or nile blue, 
{ Lemon yellow. 

Dull peacock blue......... } Seen” 

Chocolate or fine browns,.... Pale blues. 





A HOME-MADE CAMERA-OBSCURA., 


SIR: Let me call your attention to a simple little 
device to aid the student in sketching ; it is such as any reader 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW A CAMERA-OBSCURA MAY BE MADE, 


of The Art Amateur handy with the glue-pot, saw, and plane can 
make with a very little outlay of money. 

It is called the ** Camera-Obscura.” With its assistance the 
young sketcher out-of-doors can get his perspective correctly ; and 
not only that; it is a help for drawing the interior of a room. 
The most beautiful cloud forms, too, can be traced on the ground- 
glass before they can change, and the picture or sketch thus ob- 
tained can be enlarged by any one following the directions given 
in The Art Amateur some few months ago. Proceed in the 
following manner : 

Have a box made about twelve inches in length, four in depth, 
and six in width. In the middle of one end of it let a hole be 
bored (as at A in my diagram), in which insert a doubly convex 
lens; and at the other end, inside the box, place a piece of look- 
ing-glass (as at B), inclining it at an angle of 45°, or midway be- 
tween horizontal and perpendicular, so as to reflect objects up- 
ward, Part of the top of the box must be made to act as a lid 
or cover upon hinges (as at D), and the space beneath filled up 
by a piece of ground-glass (C), upon which the objects or scenes 
are reflected with the greatest beauty and exactness. The carved 
line E indicates sides of thin leather or cloth tacked on the cover 
and sides of ‘the box to keep off as much of the circumambient 
light as possible. In some cameras, instead of a fixed lens, a 
sliding tube, with a lens at the extremity, is employed. The in- 
side of the box should be painted over with lamp-black, or if that 
is not handy, it may be stained with ink. 

The machine has not been patented, and therefore any one can 
make it, G. SHANDLY MITCHELL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHINA PAINTING. 


R. T. asks: “How many brushes and what colors 
must I have to begin china painting ?” 

It depends altogether upon what you wish todo, With one 
color and one brush you can work in monochrome, and learn to 
handle the color. With light ivory yellow, deep red brown, 
turquoise blue, fusible lilac, chrome water green, celadon and light 
coffee, or turtle-dove gray, you can make a great variety of tinted 
grounds to be used with gold decorations, The palette for flesh 
calls for ivory yellow, carnation 2, deep blue green or turquoise 
blue, deep red brown, yellow brown, brown 17, and black ; other 
colors would be wanted for draperies and backgrounds. For 
general work add to these mixing yellow, silver yellow, carmine 
A, carmine 3, violet-of-gold, deep rich purple, apple green, moss 
greens V and J, brown green, green 7, brown 108, violet-of-iron, 
pearl gray, warm gray, orange red, flux, and a half pan or tube 
of carmine, water-color, for drawing in. Many of these colors 
are good for tinting also. For brushes, get two pointed shaders, 
nos. 4 and 5, for painting ; one square liner, no. 5, for biending, 
or a no.6 fitch stippler ; two flat, short-hair brushes in tin ferrules 
with wood handles, invaluable for all uses; two flat bristle 
brushes, for laying on grounds, no, 4 or 6, and one long rigger 
red sable, no. 1, for drawing in with water-color. 
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“OLD READER.”—(1) There are some shades of 
pink roses for which carnation no, 1 can be used in the place of the 
carmines. Rose pompadour should be used for the Mermet rose, 
which has a purplish tinge that is not found in either of the car- 
mines. (2) Glass will not bear nearly so hot a firing as china. 
Glass colors are prepared to melt at the exact heat at which the 
glass itself begins to fuse on its surface; that heat being contin- 
ued for a little, they will be thoroughly vitrified. Too great 
heat willsimply melt the glass altogether. 


S. O. O.—(1) It was a waste of valuable material. 
Not only that ; so prodigal a use of gold usually causes it to 
crack in firing. Gold, being opaque, it is only necessary to put 
it on thick enough to hide the white surface beneath. (2) A 
hard glaze, like that on the French china, Haviland, or Belleek 
ware, takes much less gold than a soft glaze. The ivory white 
ware fairly absorbs the gold, and generally needs a second 
application and firing. It is best to use hard gold (unfluxed 
gold) for soft ware or when painting over color that has 
been fired ; it is more economical and altogether better. 


I, P.— Under certain conditions all colors, except light 
sky blue, pearl and warm gray, and the yellows, need flux. Some 
colors glaze well if used heavily, and not at all in thin washes ; in 
this case they need flux. Others never glaze—black and green 
7. The blues, except light sky blue, and the darker browns are 
generally poor in glazing qualities. The carmines usually need 
flux in thin washes, and the iron reds always, The yellows 
generally glaze well. Whenever possible it is better to use one of 
the soft colors—light sky blue, pearl gray, warm gray, or ivory 
yellow—in mixtures, instead of flux, as it gives a richer body. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


D. H.—To your query, how studies on approval 
should be sent, we can only say ; unframed, and in any way calcu- 
lated to avoid injury in transit. We cannot in any case estimate 
the worth of work without seeing it, nor do we put a money value 
upon it unless intending to purchase it for publication. 


E. E. B.—(1) The colors recommended in the article 
on Miniature Painting, published recently, are the same as all other 
colors ; but they are purchased in the dry powder, and ground 
by the artist, using gum water for a medium. (2) We regret 
that we cannot give you the desired information. 


J. F. T.—“ The Little Tomb,” by Rembrandt, has 
nothing to do with a tomb, It is the superb etching, ‘* Christ 
Preaching” (Bartsch 67). The second title probably owes its 
origin to the fact that the plate became the property of Jacob 
de la Tombe, a friend of Rembrandt. 


AN ANXIOUS READER asks for “ the address of the 
New York place where they make a business of tracing a person’s 
true lineage.” We are sorry that we know of no trustworthy 
source of such information in New York. Our correspondent 
might write to Mr. C. H. Browning, editor of The American 
Historical Register, whose address is Ardmore P. O., Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. 


B, A.—There are two methods of handling pastels : 
in the one case the colors are laid on and blended with the finger ; 
in the other the pastel is crumbled and rubbed in, also with the 
finger. Cork, pith, or paper stumps are used for details. Either 
manner of painting requires finishing by touching up and accen- 
tuating with half hard pastels; sometimes for very sharp touches, 
hard colored crayons are brought into requisition. The less the 
finger or stumps are used, and the more directly the colors are 
put on from the crayon, the better the effect, 





SCHOOLS OF DESIGN AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Miss EMILY SARTAIN, of Philadelphia, who has 
lately visited the industrial art schools in London and Paris, 
says of the latter: ‘* The girls are not trained to apply the de- 
sign to wall papers, silks, carpets, and other manufactures, as they 
areinthe Philadelphia schools. I was told by a principal that 
there isno opening for women as designers in the French mills. 
The students are occupied principally with designs for fans, china 
decoration, for embroideriesand laces. They are also taught to 
paint miniatures, of which art there is now a great revival. 
While their work is less utilitarian in character and less compre- 
hensive in its grasp of the demands of the commercial world, the 
training in design and conventionalization of plants in the Elise 
Lemonnier School of the Rue Duperre is far beyond anything I 
have seen in the United States. But the classes have exception- 
al inspiration in the presence, as instructor, of Henri Mayeux, 
professor of decorative art in the government schools of Paris, 
and whose work on ‘ Decorative Composition’ has been crowned 
by Il’ Academie des Beaux Arts,”’ 

In London, too, at the schools of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, Miss Sartain found ‘‘ the same fertility of design and skill 
in varying the motif for application to different branches of de- 
sign ; but here again the teacher is Lewis F. Day, whose text- 
books in art are in all the representative schools, The govern- 
ment decorative art schools in Paris are poorly housed in old 
buildings, with small and badly ventilated rooms, We are not 
behind the Paris schools, too, in recognizing that the equipment 
of the designer must include knowledge of the human figure and 
of natural elements, as well as the traditional and historical mo- 
tifs in ornament, and the training of our classes in drawing com- 
pares very favorably with that of the students in France,” 


FREDOLIN VON HOLBEIN, sixty-eight years old, an 
undoubted descendant of the great painter, after having been 
sent to prison in Vienna as a vagrant, has been returned to 
Aussig, his native town, and lodged in the almshouse. He isa 
retoucher of photographs, and would be industrious, but the poor 
old fellow is no longer able to find employment, 


WHISTLER’S “ Mrs. B. Sickert,” at the recent exhibi- 
tion of The Society of Portrait Painters, held in London, 
The Athenzum commends to students, but the critic says that for 
himself he fails to enjoy its “ hackneyed and threadbare whim- 
sicality,’’ which, ‘‘ since it has lost its energy and freshness, has 
becomea bore.”’ “At first,” headds, ‘‘ we enjoyed the freakish art, 
borrowed from Japan, which this picture (undoubtedly the worst 
of its class) illustrates ; but it is now a stale achievement not 
worth repeating, and mostly so because no one better than the 
painter knows how trite it has become.”’ 
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A VALON 
PORCELAIN 


In PLAIN WHITE for 


AMATEUR DECORATORS. 


15 STYLES LAMPS, 
20 STYLES CLOCKS. 


ALSO, 


FINE BRASS TABLES 
WITH PORCELAIN TOPS 


FOR DECORATING, 


and a Great Variety of Other 
Wares. 


Lf your dealer doesnot keep these goods, send 
Sor prices and illustrations to 


HAYNES, BENNETT& CO., 


CHESAPEAKE POTTERY, 


No. 4.—ROCOCO HANGING CLOCK, 


10 inches long, 8 inches wide, without ribbon, 
One-day time movement. 


PRICE, $3.75. BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHINA FIRED 


For Amateurs, 
In a Superior Manner. 





Hand 
Mirrors, 
Brush 
Backs. | 
Vases and 


Belleek 
China. 


| 
| 


Send for price list for firing and gilding. 
Charges moderate, special attention callea 


toMY 


ROMAN GOLD 


of exceptional quality, My experience of more 
thana quarter of acentury enables me to sup- 
ply a thoroughly reliable article (put upin 
boxes), with full directions for use, $1.00 per 
box—mailed anywhere on receipt of price, 


China Decorated To Order. 
Select White China On Sale. 


FOHN BENNETT, 


4 Great Jones St., New York. 


Lamps, 
also Clocks 
with Works. 


Send for Price List with Cuts. 
Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden, 
217 & 219 So, 11th St., Philadelphia. 


Faience. 





A pure, reliable article is always 
appreciated. That is the secret of 
the tremendous success of ne 
ing’s Roman Gold for China. 


M.T.Wynne’s Complete Art Supply Store 


Always Well Stocked. 
65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SELECT MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS for Oil, Water-Color and Pastel Painting. 
CHINA PAINTING SUPPLIES a Specialty. 


M. T. Wynne’s on stood first in The Art Amateur 
Gold Tests. M. T. Wynne’s Matt Colors, Finting Oil, 
etc., are the best. New Supplementary Catalogue just 
issued. Regular and Supplementary Catalogue sent free 


upon application. 
ies SOMETHING NEW. 
A Kiln for Firing Undergiaze, 


just erected on — premises and success- 
fully 








The largest assortment of White China for Decoration 
in America. Novelties from every factory in Europe. 
New goods arrivingevery week. Many shapes on hand 
which our catalogue does not contain. A full line of 
American Belleek. 


Dresden Clocks and Candelabra (as 
shownhere with), all China, and also in 
gilt mounting. 


Winsor & Newton's Goods a Specialty ity. "Winsor & Newton's Art Handbooks, by mail, 30 cents eaeb. 
Drawing Materials, Plaster Casts, School Supplies, etc. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR CORRECT TAPESTRY PAINTING RATEMALS. 
A. Binant's Wool, Linen and Silk Tapestry Canvas, B. Grénié’s Indelible Tapestry Dyes, Special Medium and 
Brushes, Bolting Cloth, Moleskin, etc. Designs and Enlargements ; Painted subjects to — apestries steamed 
on premises. New edition of handbook “ How to Paint apestry”’ ready, 40 cents by mail 
VULCAN MACHINES FOR PYROGRAPHY, $5.00. Handbook, 50 cts. wy mail. 
Mail orders promptly filled. In sending for Catalogues, Price Lists, Books or lies, always 
Art Amateur. Address M. T. Wynne, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N.Y. 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 


The 








— THE CHOICEST 


Imported Novelties in White China 


FOR AMATEUR DECORATORS vc? 
moo 
a 4 ARE SHOWN IN THE CATALOGUE SHEETS OF _FRANCE, 


MESSRS. BAWO & DOTTER, 


with a triangle A prefixed to the number below each article. 


STAMPED) 
ELITE 











China Painters will If the DEALER in 


find this china excel- your town or vicinity 


has not a full assort- 


lent in firing; it is 


ment in stock the 


china stamped EL!TE, 


Oo; 


usually to be obtained 
in the newest shapes 


and styles from lead- ask HIM fo write for 


ing dealers every- illustrated sheeis as 








The Best Products of ALL the Celebrated STAMPED 
Foreign Factories also Carried in Stock.) = ¢, i 7¢ 


In ordering of your DEALER be sure to mention the tri- | 
angle A prefixed to the catalogue number, thereby enabling | 
gnc 


him to recognize the goods as coming from 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26, 28, 30 & 32 Barclay St., N. Y.|_ FRANCE. 

















: Wilke China Kiln 


FOR FIRING DECORATED CHINA anno GLASS 
WITH NATURAL, ARTIFICIAL OR ILLUMI- 
NATING GAS OR GASOLENE. 

Awarded the Highest Honors, Medal and Diploma, 
at The World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Constructed on practical principles by 

4 practical artisans, with a view to dura- 
J bility, economy i in fuel consumption, ease 

_ in eran and gee wy not 


MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS 
ADDED WITHIN bes —— — 


with poor or low pressure gas. Many 


f. thousands in use. 


Full directions for firing with each kiln that are so 
easily understood that any person can fire china and 
glass without any previous knowledge of this branch 
of the work. We guarantee success if directions are 
followed. Descriptive Catalogue giving Testimonials 
and Prices furnished on application. Mention The 
Art Amateur. My . 

MANUFACTURED BY 


F. A. WILKE, Richmond, Indiana, U. S. A. 








THE HALL KERAMIC KILN 
For Firing China, Glass and Bisque. 
Highest professional references in 
America. 
WILLIAM M. CRANE &CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
Makers of all kinds of Gas Appli- 
ances. Special kilns for glass firing 
and glazing. rres mce so-t¥ 
licit Send for price list andi 
testimonials. 


HOELZER’S PATENT 
MUFFLE KILN. 


For firing Decorated China, 
Glass, Enamel on Metals, etc. 
The only kiln always firing suc- 
cessfully china and glass with 
wood, coal or gas. Send for de- 
scriptive and testimonial circular. 

THEO. HOELZER, 
Toledo, Ohio. 











